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: : | growth of the latter, all must be cut off except- { top a specimen of some rich-colored foliage plant, 
Brocade Silk Evening Dress. ing the one on the outside; thus in time a pro- | such as Coleus (verschafeldtii) or Achyranthes 
J\HIS pale blue brocade silk dress consists of a | jecting border of green is formed, which, as the (lindenii), with Madeira, maurandia, and German 
T trained trimmed skirt and a basque, which is | sprays grow in length, droops downward, form- | ivy vines at the three suspensions, soon forms a 
pointed at the front, and extends into the drapery. | ing a most graceful and unique edging. In the | beautiful basket. By using various colors and | 
on the back. The basque 


| different plants, a number of baskets may be 
formed. 
Old bird-cages, too, may be made into charm- 
ing receptacles for plants, or into bird-houses, 
For the former, line with green moss (the velvety 








is cut square at the front 
and back, and is edged at 
the neck and on the short 
sleeves with white ~ lace. 
The foundation skirt is bor- 
dered on the bottom with a 
side-pleating of the mate- 
rial, and is covered on the 
front and side breadths 
from the hips down with 
lengthwise puffs of the bro- 
cade, and on the remaining 
part with the panier dra- 
pery, which is looped at the 
top of the back, and then 
falls in straight folds to the 
bottom, where it is fasten- 
ed on the skirt, 





Ornamental Hanging 
Baskets, etc. 
f igermei housekeepers 
I can utilize the ugly red 
flower-pots which served to 
hold their plants in winter 
by converting them into 
tasteful hanging baskets 
for their lawns and poreh- 
es. Two large pots, of the 
ten-inch size, will make a 
handsome pair. Getasmall 
brad-awl and gimlet of 
larger size, and a piece of 
small saw-blade, set in a 
handle (or improvise one 
by notching a large Bar- 
low knife-blade). Work 
holes in rows all around 
the pots (first softening 
them by soaking overnight), 
then with the saw holes 
half an inch wide are easily 
made. Give the surface two 
coats of stone-colored paint, 
then dust with sand in 
which mix diamond dust or 
“ frosting” ; or paint white, 
and dust with marble (or 
stone-cutters’ sand) mixed 
with trosting ; this will give 
a surface like stone or mar- 
ble, as may be desired. Cov- 
er the bottom of the first 
pot with drainage one inch 
deep, made of broken crock- 
ery, and if it is to be placed 
in the open air, and be stock- 
ed with shade-loving plants, 
place a wet sponge upon it, 
and cover with rich, light 
soil up to the first circle of 
holes, in which introduce 
cuttings of Lysimachia 
nummularia of both vari- 
eties ; cover again up to the 
next row of holes, in which 
insert Tradescantias (zebri- 
na, aquatica, vitata, vul- 
garis, and discolor) ; again 
cover, aud in the third row 
put the curious Sazxifraga 
sarmentosa, which will soon 
make its way through the 
soil, and force its curious 
plants from every crack 
and hole where they can 
find a place, then droop in 
long festoons and wool-like 
strands, with scores of the 
tiny plantlets and exquisite 
foliage hanging from each 
one; thus the pot, filled to 
the rim, is ready for the 
border, which is made by 
inserting four-inch cuttings 
of some woody water-plant, 
such as willow, which are 
pointed at one end, and 
have several buds, both for 
rooting and starting new 





kind from old tree stumps 
Hp being the best, as it will 
remain fresh and green 
during a whole season); in 
the seams between the 
blocks of moss insert pieces 
of the Sazifraga sarmen- 
tosa, and plant ground-ivy 
vines and any suitable 
creepers in the open top; 
then vines to cover each 
chain or other suspension. 
Tin cans of all sizes may 
be utilized, by first thor- 
oughly scrubbing; then, 
when dry, cover with a 
coat of brown or stone 
paint, or asphalt varnish, 
upon which arrange a bor- 
der, and designs with clink- 
ers from a furnace or stove, 
or the roughest pieces of 
cork, fastening with aqua- 
rium cement. The cinders 
should be perfectly dry and 
clean, and when touched 
up with brilliant colors 
(crimson, green, blue, yel- 
low, purple, ete.) in distem- 
per, rubbing the powders 
in a small quantity of dam- 
mar varnish or thick gum, 
the most elegant effects 
are produced, made espe- 
cially rich by picking out 
the prominent parts with 
gold, silver, crimson, and 
other colored bronze pow- 
ders When cork is used, 
varnish with copal, which 
will give the effect of rich 
carving. 





Edgings for Lingerie. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 516. 

Fig. 1.—Rvusstan Bray 
AND CrocHet EpGINnG For 
Linceriz. This edging is 
worked on a foundation of 
linen tape three-eighths of 
an inch wide, on the sides 
of which are projecting 
loops, with medium crochet 
cotton in the following 
manner: Ist round.— * 9 
ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. (sin 
gle crochet) on the 4th of 
the 9 ch., 7 ch., connecting 
the 4th of them to the fol 
lowing 3d loop on one side 
of the braid, 1 se. on the 
preceding SC., 5 ch., 1 se 
on the preceding se.; re 
peat from *. 2d round. 
—Going back over the st. 
(stitch) of the preceding 
round, work * 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the preceding sc., 7 ch., 
1 se. on the preceding oc... 
5 ch., 1 se. on the preced- 
ing se., 1 se. on the next 
ch. on which a se. wus work- 
ed in the preceding round, 
8 ch., 1 se. on the next se. 
in the preceding round; re 
peat from *,and at the 
end of the round cut the 
thread and secure the end. 
8d round.— * 1 sc. around 
the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. 
(double crochet) separated 
by 5 ch. around the follow 
ing 7 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. around 
the next 5 ch.; repeat from 
*. 4th round.—¥ 2 se, 
around the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 se. 
around the next de., 5 sc. 
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1 se. around the next de., 2 sc. around the follow- 
ing 8 ch., 1 se. around the vein between the next 
and the following se. ; repeat from *. 5th round. 
—Work at the other edge of the braid alternate- 
ly 1 de. in the next loop and 1 ch, 

” Fig. 2.—Crocurt Enaine ror Cuitpren’s Dress- 
rs. This edging, which is suitable for trimming 
children’s dresses, is worked with medium écru 
crochet cotton, in crosswise rounds back and forth, 
on a foundation of 14 st. (stitch), in the following 
manner: Ist round.—Pass the next 6 st., 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the following st., twice alter- 
nately 1 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 2d st., then 4 ch., 7 de, on the next 8 st. 
2d round.—4 ch., 1 de. on the following 2d dc., 
twice alternately 1 ch. and 1 de. on the following 
2d st., 4 ch., 7 de. around the next 4 ch., 1 te. 
(treble crochet) around the next 4 ch. 38d—5th 
rounds.—Work as in the preceding round, but at 
the close of the 4th round, instead of the te. work 
11 ch. and 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the following 6th’ 
st., and before beginning the 5th round work 11 
sc. on the 11 ch. in the 4th round, 6th round.— 
Work as in the 2d round; then 8 ch., 11 te. sep- 
arated by 8 ch. on the 11 se.,3 ch.,1 sl. on that 
st. on which the last te. in the 2d round was work- 
ed. [7th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 of the ch. 
worked last, 1 ch., 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of them, 2 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 8, 10 times alternately 4 ch. 
and 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 3, 2 sl. on 
the next 2 st., then work as in the 2d round, ob- 
serving the illustration. Continue to repeat the 
2d—Tth rounds, connecting at every repetition the 
middle st. of the picot to the 3d of the last 4 ch. 
of the 7th round in the preceding pattern figure. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOBY TYLER.” 


No. 92 of ITARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, tssued 
August 2, will contain the opening chapter of a 
new serial story by the author of “ Toby Tyler,” 
entitled 

TIM AND TIP; 
OR, 
TIE ADVENTURES OF A BOY AND 
A DOG. 
The story, which will be illustrated from draw- 
ings by ROGERS, ts full of incident on land and 
water ; and those readers who followed with such 
hindly interest the adventures of Toby Tyler and 
Mr. Stubbs will no doubt feel an equal sympathy 
with Tim and Tip. 


ae Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a large and rich variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Lawn Tennis Costumes; Muslin, Gauze, Bunt- 
ing, Nuns’ Veiling, Grenadine, Percale, Silk, 
Wool, and other Summer Dresses; Children’s 
Summer Suits ; Ladies’ Caps, Cuffs, Collars, and 
Bags ; Sofa Cushions ; Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


THE SHOP- GIRL. 

rXHE shop-girl is called upon to suffer a 

great amount of criticism in some quar- 
ters. If one’s toilette is flashing and cheap, 
it is said to have the air of this unfortunate 
species. If one’s manners are loud and of- 
fensive, they resemble the shop-girl’s. In 
the minds of many she is the synonym for 
all that is vulgar and disagreeable in the 
girl of the period, whose failings appear to 
culminate behind the counter. If the king 
ean do no wrong, she can do nothing right. 
But if we have something to complain of in 
her demeanor; if she is at times neglectful 
of our interest; if she replies to our multi- 
tudinous questions with an ill-concealed ir- 
ritation ; if she tosses a repartee to a depart- 
ing admirer before answering our demands; 
if she does not serve with alacrity, nor 
match our colors with accuracy, and takes 
no pains to hide her suspicion that we are 
not shopping, but examining; if she is some- 
times known to give a well-dressed custom- 
er the precedence which belongs to a shab- 
by one; or if she sometimes resents the fine 
airs that sometimes consort with fine ap- 
parel—is there nothing to be said in her de- 
fense? Is not her patience often tried be- 
yond the power of feeble nerves to bear, and 
yet allow their owner to preserve that amia- 
Ile serenity which we contend that the 
shop-girl is paid for exhibiting? Perhaps 
she grows a little bitter when she sees oth- 
er women spending more in an hour than 
she, with steady grinding, can earn in a 
year. To how many different things and 
persons she is obliged to give her attention 
during one day! She may be in trouble, 
sick, or in bad spirits, but all the same she 
must repeat prices over and over again, and 
wait obsequiously upon the caprices of pur- 
chasers. Everybody acknowledges that 
shopping is a difficult task, but fails to re- 





member that selling may not be all that 
fancy paints it. Possibly the shop-girl has 
no very exalted opinion of the buyer. What 
a haggling spirit she sees in that personage ; 
how impatient she is for her change; how 
anxious to make a bargain! Sometimes, to 
be sure, we find the shop-girl with manners 
that would become a court. How admira- 
bly she simulates an interest in our little 
concerns; how unwearied she is-in select- 
ing for us; how anxious that we should be 
pleased; how apologetic for the cash-boy’s 
delay; how obliging in her speech; how 
friendly in her mien! Somebody says, If we 
meet no gods, it is because we harbor none; 
and so it may be that the shop-girl’s man- 
ners are but the echo and reflection of onr 
own. 





MOURNING USAGES. 


HERE is no possibility of touching upon the 
subject of death and burial, and the respect 
with which we should conduct funeral rites, with- 
out hurting some one’s feelings. The Duke of 
Sutherland’s attempt, in England, to do away 
with the dreadful shape which causes a shudder 
to all who have lost a friend—that of the coftin— 
was called irreverent, because he suggested that 
the dead should be buried in wicker-work baskets, 
with fern leaves for shrouds, so that the poor 
clay might the more easily return to mother 
earth. Those who favor cremation suffer, again, 
a still more frantic disesteem ; and yet every one 
says, “QO that we could get rid of this gloomy 
coffin, these white, ghastly cold wrappings, and 
afterward of the dismal trappings of woe!” 

But wecan not. Death is, to the most Christian 
and resigned heart, stilla very terrible fact, a shock 
to all who live; and its accompaniments, do what 
we will, are painful. “I smell the mould above 
the rose,” says Hood, in his pathetic lines on his 
daughter’s death. Therefore we have a difficulty 
to contend with in the wearing of black, which is 
of itself, to begin with, an insult to our professed 
belief in the resurrection. We advance the logic 
of despair when we drape ourselves in its gloomy 
folds. The dress which we should wear, one 
would think, might be blue, the color of the sky, 
or white, signifying that light which the redeem- 
ed soul has reached. 

3ut custom, which makes slaves of us all, has 
decreed that we shall wear black, as a token of 
respect to those we have lost, and as a shroud for 
ourselves, protesting against the gentle ministra- 
tions of light and cheerfulness with which our 
Lord ever strives to reach us. This is one side 
of the question; but again one word as to its 
good offices. A mourning dress does protect the 
wearer while in deepest grief from the intrusive 
gayety of a passing stranger—it is a wall, a cell 
of refuge. Behind a black veil a poor broken- 
hearted woman can hide herself, as she goes out 
for business or recreation, dreading lest any one 
shall speak to her. 

But the black veil, again, is most unhealthy. It 
harms the eyes, and it injures the skin. As it 
rubs against the nose and forehead, it is most cer- 
tain to abrade the skin, and often makes a pain- 
ful sore. To the eyes, enfeebled by weeping, it 
is sure to be dangerous, and most oculists now 
forbid it. 

The English, from whom we borrow our fash- 
ions, have a limitation, provided by social law, 
which is a useful thing. They now decree that 
crape shall only be worn six months, even for the 
dearest relative, and that the duration of mourn- 
ing shall not exceed a year. A wife’s mourning 
for her husband is the most conventionally deep 
mourning allowed, and every one who has seen 
an English widow will allow that she has made a 
hearse of herself. Bombazine and crape, a wid- 
ow’s cap, and a long thick veil—such is the mod- 
ern English idea. Some widows even have the 
cap made of black crépe lisse, but it is generally 
of white. In this country a widow’s first mourn- 
ing dresses are covered almost entirely with crape, 
a most costly and disagreeable material, easily 
ruined by the dampness and the dust—a sort of 
penance and mortification dress, very ugly and 
very expensive. There are now, however, other 
and more agreeable fabrics which also bear the 
dead-black lustreless look which is alone consid- 
ered respectful to the dead, which are not so 
costly, or so disagreeable to wear, as crape. The 
Henrietta cloth and imperial serges are chosen 
for heavy winter dresses, while for those of less 
weight are tamise cloth, Bayonnaise, grenadine, 
nuns’ veiling, and the American silk, 

Our mourning usages, although borrowed from 
England, are not as overloaded with what may 
be called the pomp, pride, and circumstance of 
woe as are the English funerals.* A black cloth- 
covered casket with silver mountings is consid- 
ered in the best taste, and the pall-bearers are at 
most given a white scarf and a pair of black 
gloves. This even is not always done. At one 
time the traffic in these returned bands and gloves 
was quite a fortune to the undertaker. 

Mourning is very expensive. Often it costs a 
family more than they can well afford to go into 
it. But it is a sacrifice which even the poorest 
gladly make, so tyrannical is custom, and those 
who can least afford it often wear the best mourn- 
ing. They consider it—by what logic no one can 
understand, unless we believe in the heathen idea 
of propitiating the manes of the departed—an act 
of disrespect to the memory of the dead if the 
living are not clad in gloomy black. 





* Indeed, so overdone are mourning ceremonies in 
England, what with the hired mutes, the nodding 
plumes, and the expensive coffin, and gifts of gloves 
and bands, rings, etc., etc., that Lady eorgiana Mil- 
nor, of Nunappleton, in York, a great friend of the 
archbishop, wrote a book against the abuse, and order- 
ed her own body to be buried in a pine coffin, and for- 
bade her servants and relatives to wear mourning. Her 
wishes were carried out to the letter. 





However, our business is with the etiquette of 
mourning. Widows wear deep mourning, con- 
sisting of woollen stuffs and crape, for two years, 
and sometimes for life, in America. Children 
wear the same for their parents for one year, 
and then lighten it with black silk trimmed with 
erape. Half-mourning gradations of gray, pur- 
ple, or lilac have been abandoned, and instead 
combinations of black and white are used. Com- 
plimentary mourning is black silk without crape. 
The French have three grades of mourning—deep, 
ordinary, and half mourning. In deep mourning, 
woollen cloths only are worn ; in ordinary mourn- 
ing, silk and woollen ; in half-mourning, gray and 
violet. An American lady is always shocked at 
the gayety and cheerfulness of French mourning. 
In France, etiquette prescribes mourning for a 
husband one year and six weeks, that is, six 
months of deep mourning, six of ordinary, and 
six weeks of half-mourning. Fora wife, a father, 
or a mother, six months—three deep, and three 
half mourning. For a grandparent, two months 
and a half of slight mourning ; for a brother or a 
sister, two months, one of which is in deep mourn- 
ing; for an uncle or an aunt, three weeks of or- 
dinary black. In America, with no fixity of rule, 
ladies have been known to go into deepest mourn- 
ing for their own relatives, or those of their hus- 
bands, people perhaps whom they have never 
seen, and have remained, as gloomy monuments 
of respect, for seven or ten years, constantly in 
black ; then on losing a child, or a relative dear- 
ly loved, they have no dress left to express the 
real grief which fills their lives, no deeper black 
to gointo. This complimentary mourning should 
be, as in the French custom, limited to two or 
three weeks. It has been known to affect the 
health of a delicate child seriously to see his mo- 
ther always in mourning. 

The retirement from the world of a mourner 
has been much shortened of late. For one year 
no formal visiting is undertaken, nor is there any 
gayety in the house. Black is often worn for a 
hushand or wife two years ; for parents, one year; 
and for brothers and sisters, one year—a heavy 
black is lightened after that period. Ladies are 
beginning to wear a small black gaze veil over 
the face, and are in the habit of throwing the 
heavy crape back over the hat. It is also prop- 
er to wear a quiet black dress when going to 
a funeral, although this is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Friends should call on the bereaved family 
within a month, not expecting, of course, to see 
them. Kind notes expressing sympathy are most 
welcome to the afflicted from intimate friends, 
and gifts of flowers, and any testimonial of sym- 
pathy, are most proper. 

Cards and note-paper are now put into mourn- 
ing by those who desire conventionally to express 
their regret for the dead: but let us enter a pro- 
test against very broad borders of black, which 
look like ostentation. No doubt all these things 
are proper, but a narrow border of black tells the 
story of loss as well as a broad one. Also let 
the fashion of handkerchiefs which are made 
with a two-inch square of white cambric and a 
four-inch border of black be deprecated. <A gay 
young widow at Washington was once seen dan- 
cing at a reception, a few months after the death 
of her soldier husband, with a long black veil on, 
and holding in her black-gloved hand one of these 
handkerchiefs, which looked as if it had been 
dipped in ink. “She should have dipped it in 
blood,” said a looker-on. Under such circum- 
stances we learn what mockery there is often un- 
der a mourning veil. 

The mourning which soldiers, sailors, and 
courtiers wear has something pathetic and telling 
about it. A flag draped with crape, a gray cadet 
sleeve with a black band, or a long piece of crape 
round the left arm of a Senator, a black weed 
on a hat, always touches us. It would seem to 
say that the lighter the black, the more fully it 
expressed the feeling of the heart. If we love 
our dead, there is no danger that we shall forget 
them. ‘The enstomary suit of solemn black” is 
not needed. We wear it in our hearts, and we 
always shall. 

For lighter mourning jet is used on crape, and 
there is no doubt they make a very handsome 
dress. It is a singular fact that there is a “ lux- 
ury of woe,” and that there is a certain comfort 
to some people in wearing very handsome black. 
Worth, on being asked to dress an American 
widow whom he had never seen, sent for her 
photograph, for he said that he wished to see 
“whether she was the sort of woman to relish a 
becoming black.” 

Very elegant dresses are made with jet em- 
broidery on crape, the beautiful soft French crape, 
but lace is never “ mourning.” Even the French, 
who have very light ideas on the subject, do not 
trim the most ornamental dresses with lace dur- 
ing the period of even second mourning, unless 
they occasionally put the woollen yak lace on a 
cloth cloak or mantilla. During a very dressy 
half-mourning, black lace may be worn on white 
silk, however, but this is questionable. Diamond 
ornaments set in black enamel are allowed even 
in the deepest mourning, and also pearls set in 
black. The initials of the deceased, in black 
brilliants or pearls, are now set in lockets and 
sleeve-buttons or pins. Gold ornaments are nev- 
er worn in mourning. 

White silk embroidered with black jet is used 
in the second stage of court mourning, with 
black gloves. Deep red is deemed in England a 
proper alternative for mourning black, if the 
wearer is called upon to go to a wedding during 
the period of the first year’s mourning. There- 
fore at St. George’s, Hanover Square, one may 
often see a widow dressed in a superb red bro- 
cade or velvet, assisting at the wedding of a 
daughter or son, who will, the moment after the 
wedding, return to her solemn black. 

The question of black gloves is one which 
troubles all who are obliged to wear mourni 
through the heats of summer. The black kid 











glove is painfully warm and smutty, disfiguring 
the hand and soiling the handkerchief and face. 
The Swedish kid glove is now much more in 
vogue, and the silk glove is made with such neat- 
ness and with such a number of buttons that 
it is equally stylish, and much cooler and more 
agreeable. 

Mourning bonnets are worn rather larger than 
ordinary bonnets. In England they are still made 
of the old-fashioned cottage shape, and are very 
useful in carrying the heavy veil and in shading 
the face. The Queen has always worn this style 
of bonnet. Her widow's cap has never been laid 
aside, and with her long veil of white falling down 
her back when she appears at court, it makes the 
most becoming dress that she has ever worn. 
For such a grief as hers there is something ap- 
propriate and dignified in the adhering to the 
mourning dress. It fully expresses her sad iso- 
lation; for a queen can have no near friends. 
The whole English nation has sympathized with 
her grief, and commended her black dress. If 
any woman should be forgiven for wearing per- 
petual mourning, it is one who has lost such a 
husband as she had. Nor can we criticise the 
grief which causes a mother to wear mourning 
for her children, If it is any comfort for her to 
wrap herself in crape, she should do so. The 
world has nothing to say to those who prefer to 
put ashes on their heads. 

But for the mockery of woe, for the conven- 
tional absurdities and affectations which so readi- 
ly lend themselves to caricature in the name of 
mourning, no condemnation can be too strong. 
There is a ghoul-like ghastliness in talking of 
“ ornamental,” or “complimentary,” or “‘ becom- 
ing” mourning. What connection is there be- 
tween that decaying form in the earth and the 
luxurious jet-embroidered dress ? 

People of sense of course manage to make the 
difficult dress tributary to respect and regret, 
without indulging in either extreme. We see 
many a pale-faced mourner whose quiet black 
mourning dress tells the story of loss without 
giving us the painful feeling that erape is too 
thick or bombazine too heavy for comfort. Ex- 
cess is to be deprecated in mourning as in every- 
thing. 

And in removing the mourning dress, it should 
be done by gradations. It shocks persons of 
good taste to see a light-hearted young widow 
jump into colors as if she had been counting the 
hours. If black is proper, let its retirement be 
slowly and gracefully shaded off with quiet grays 
and purples, as the feeling of grief, yielding to 
the kindly influence of time, is shaded off into a 
tempered joy, a kindly resignation. We do not 
forget our dead, but we mourn for them with a 
feeling in which anguish has no longer so bitter 
a part. 

Before a funeral the ladies of the family see 
no one but the most intimate friends. The gen- 
tlemen of the family, of course, must see the 
clergyman and officials who manage the cere- 
mony. It is now almost universal to carry the 
remains to a church, where the friends can pay 
the last tribute of respect without the crowding 
into a private house. Pall-bearers are invited by 
note, and assemble at the house of the deceased, 
accompanying the corpse, after the ceremonies at 
the church, to its final resting-place. The near- 
est lady friends seldom go to the church or the 
grave. This is, however, entirely a matter of 
feeling, and they can go if they wish. After the 
funeral, only the members of the family return to 
the house, and it is not expected that a bereaved 
wife or mother will be called on to see any one 
out of her family for several weeks. 

A funeral in the house is committed to the 
care of an undertaker, who removes the furniture 
of the drawing-room, filling all the space possible 
with camp-stools. The clergyman reads the serv- 
ice at the head of the coffin, the relatives being 
grouped around. The body, if not disfigured by 
disease, is often dressed in the clothes worn in 
life, and laid in an open casket, as if reposing on 
a sofa, and all friends are asked to take one long, 
last look. It is, however, somewhat ghastly to 
try to make the dead look like the living. The 
body of a man is generally dressed in the clothes 
of every day—laid out “in his habit as he lived.” 
A young boy is often laid out in his jacket and 
daily dress; but surely the young look more fitly 
clad in the white cashmere robe. 

The custom of decorating the coffin with flow- 
ers is a beautiful one, but has become in large 
cities so overdone, and so purely a matter of 
money, that now the request is generally made 
that no flowers be sent. 

In England a lady of the court wears for her 
parent crape and bombazine (or its equivalent 
in any lustreless cloth) for three months. She 
goes nowhere during that period. After that she 
wears lustreless silks, trimmed with crape and 
jet, and goes to court if commanded. She can 
also go to concerts without violating etiquette, or 
to family weddings. After six months she again 
lightens her mourning to black and white, and 
can attend the “ Drawing-room,” and go to small 
dinners. For a husband, the time is exactly dou- 
bled, but in neither case would she be seen at 
ball, theatre, or opera for one year. 

course where court ceremonials are a part 
of a woman’s duty, these rules are rigidly re- 
spected. 

In this country, no person in mourning for a 
parent, child, brother, or husband is expected to 
be seen at concert, dinner, party, or any other 
place of public amusement for three months. 
After that one may be seen at a concert. But 
to go to the opera, or a dinner, or a party, before 
six months have elapsed, is considered heartless 
and disrespectful. Indeed, the sight of a deep 
mourning dress at such a place is a contradiction 
in terms. If one chooses, as’ many do, to not 
wear mourning, then they can go unchallenged to 
any place of amusement, for they have asserted 
their right to be independent. But if they put 
on mourning, they must respect its etiquette. To 
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many who sorrow deeply, and who regard the 
crape and solemn dress as a mark of respect to 
the dead, it is deemed almost a sin for a woman 
to go into the street, to drive, or to walk, for two 
years, without her deep crape veil over her face. 
It is often a remark of the censorious that a 
person who lightens her mourning before that 
time “did not care much for the deceased”; and 
many people speak of the fact that a widow or 
an orphan wore her crape two years as much to 
her credit. But these ideas are generally the 
product of very barren minds, for there is osten- 
tation in mourning as in all things. The best 
authorities limit the term of the deepest mourn- 
ing dress to three months, the entire leaving off 
of crape to six months, and the mourning dress 
to one year, and the term of seclusion should fol- 
low these laws. 

Of course no one can say that a woman should 
not wear mourning all her life if she chooses, but 
it is a great question whether, in so doing, she 
does not injure the welfare and happiness of the 
living. Children are, as we have said, often 
strangely affected by this shrouding of their mo- 
thers, and men always dislike it. 

Common-sense and common decency should, 
however, restrain the frivolous from engaging 
much in the amusements and gayeties of life be- 
fore six months have passed after the death of 
any near friend; especially, if they pretend to 
wear black, should they be careful of those ap- 
pearances which mourning is supposed to respect. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


IFE in the mountains is just beginning to be 

A enjoyable. People flee from the plains to 
these higher altitudes for a change of tempera- 
ture, which naturally necessitates the provision of 
heavy, warm apparel. The conventional mount- 
ain dress is a short, trim costume, just clearing 
the top of the boots at the bottom, with belted 
waist and draped over-skirt, made of lady’s 
cloth, checkered Cheviot, heavy serge, winter flan- 
nel, or corduretted English stuffs of some light 
hue. Artistic effects are not easily secured, and 
a poor figure and stiff carriage are rather unaid- 
ed by the present fashion. For extremely slight 
figures the tucked or pleated waists are the most 
becoming. The tucked waist is more of a novel- 
ty, and may be carried into a belt and finished, 
or brought a finger below the waist line, and be 
worn with an outside belt. For fine goods the 
sleeves are tucked on the upper side, as many as 
seven fine tucks trimming the outside of the arm 
in straight lines. The instructions for making a 
useful mountain costume are very simple. Take 
some light shade of the materials mentioned, or 
some summer novelty bordering on a café-au-lait 
tint, or a cooler one if this is unbecoming, and 
cut a plain under-skirt, about two yards or two 
and a quarter wide. One front and two side 
breadths, slightly gored, should measure a yard in 
width at the bottom when stitched together, and 
two straight lengths of the material, another yard 
wide when sewed, give all the necessary fullness 
to the back. Two rows of gathers will hold the 
skirt firmly on the band behind, and a couple of 
small pleats laid on the hips will make the front 
hang right. Some costumes have absolutely no 
ornamentation at all, hem, buttons, and collar 
being the only finish, but eight or ten lines of 
machine stitching add to the general effect when 
the stuff is heavy. They run half an inch apart, 
beginning two inches above the braid. The sim- 
ple tunic is cut with apron front, gored sides, and 
two straight breadths, with hem turned up and the 
stitching repeated. The draping is drawn high 
up back of the hip line, and massed together be- 
low the band. Extremely sensible trimming is 
obtained by rows of narrow satin ribbon of the 
same shade as the material, employed as a bor- 
dering in the same manner as the stitching. 

A wide belt, stitched in successive rows, holds 
down a pleated waist, with rolling collar and cuffs 
similarly trimmed, which complete the dress. 
These suits frequently, almost generally, in fact, 
possess single or double shoulder capes, with the 
stitching all around the lower edge, and up the 
front to the throat. With dark suits in this 
style, instead of the shoulder cape, stylish tight- 
fitting walking jackets are used, and the popular 
hunting jacket with its pleats and wide belt. A 
more picturesque effect results from an attempt 
to approach a hunting dress, using hunter’s green 
for the body-color, buckskin vest under a cut- 
away jacket, buckskin gloves with wide gaunt- 
lets, walking-stick, and a sort of Tyrolese hat 
with pointed crown and curling green feathers. 
One imported mountain dress for a débutante 
combines simplicity and character very graceful- 
ly. It is a regular flannel pilgrim’s dress, of a 
dark brownish- yellow hue, falling in two full 
skirts to the ankles on the right, while the over- 
dress on the left is caught up to the belt in a 
mass of gauging, hidden under five small shells. 
The waist is shirred at the neck, five or six rows 
deep, giving the outline of the shoulders full over 
the bust, and shirred again into a clinging fit 
about the waist. The sleeve is full from the arm- 
hole to the elbow, where a finely shirred cuff piece 
confines it and reaches to the wrist. A shell pin 
is clasped at the throat, and a cord with tassels, 
called the Franciscan girdle, encircles the waist, 
falling to the left. Over the heavily curled hair 
a dark brown broad-brimmed rush hat has a silk 
cord, imitating hemp, like the girdle, passed twice 
around and knotted above the tasselled ends. One 
side is fastened up against the crown with two 
shells. An Ulster of dark brown material, shirred 
like a Mother Hubbard at neck and sleeves, tied 
about the waist with a long cord and tassel, is the 
only outside garment worn with this costume. A 
mountain stock, with hooked top like a pilgrim’s 
staff, acts as a support for actual climbing, but a 
parasol is as often required, and consists of a 





brown silk sun umbrella, with a pair of sea-shells 
carved on the ivory handle, 


OTHER STYLES. 


In suits which can be purchased for prices 
ranging from $10 upward the kilt skirt remains 
prominent, with round waist, and long sash ends 
behind. More showy modes attempt all the suc- 
cessive rows of pleating to the belt, or rich shell 
trimmings and Pompadour draperies that form 
the distinguishing features of the present morn- 
ing or walking dress. . 


MOUNTAIN HATS, 


These vary little from the travelling hat, ex- 
cept in their uses, as the ladies, to spare them- 
selves the labor of studied and elaborate hair- 
dressing, appear in them at the hotel tables morn- 
ing, noon, and evening. The projecting brims 
and broad coaching shapes rule the hill-side as 
well as the sea-shore, while an uninteresting rep- 
etition of black velvet facings, with a floating 
frame of white ostrich plumes, marks the evening 
dinner scene. For shade hats the wide rough 
straws remain the only choice, 


RACING COSTUMES, 


The season for racing comes early and late; 
in the spring for Jerome Park, and through the 
summer for Monmouth Park, the beaches, and 
all the great trotting races of the country. Au- 
gust sees the culmination of the fashionable at- 
tempt at dressing for these entertainments. A 
Worth costume, designed for the midsummer 
races, consists of a heavily trimmed round skirt 
of changeable black and blue satin de Lyon on 
a black silk foundation. Fine kiltings of grena- 
dine border the lower edge of the dress, but are 
quite hidden by the wide changeable silk flounce 
which falls from the knee to the bottom of the 
skirt. This is surmounted by another of equal 
depth, coming from under the basque, and curv- 
ing slightly upward at the back. Both flounces 
are simply turned in at the top an inch to make 
the heading, and gathered. They are edged with 
about five inches of embossed black velvet, cut 
in the scallops of the pattern in even points, and 
faced with changeable blue silk. The basque is 
of heavy white flowered satin brocade, cut coat- 
shape at the back, and left straight and loose in 
front, without a single dart. The lower part of 
the basque in front consists of two large plain 
pieces of the brocade fitted like the fronts of a 
short walking jacket, which meet the flounces. 
On each hip below the seam sham pockets are laid 
flat. A wide biack satin ribbon belt folds loosely 
about the waist, drawing the front in full and short, 
and closes with a large rosette. Black satin coat 
sleeves, set in high on the shoulders, are leffOpen 
a little way along the outside seam, and caught 
with two onyx buttons. A triple thread lace 
ruffle fills them in around the hand. The collar 
is almost a cape of side-pleated black grenadine, 
showing the white brocade through, widely edged 
with thread lace, and supported by an upright 
band, covered with a double box-pleated ruffle of 
the lace. The skirt of the basque behind showed 
revers turning from the seams under the arms 
backward, and a broad black satin sash, with 
double loops hanging over the flounces to the 
lower trimming. Black gloves, low high-heeled 
slippers with black stockings, black hat and par- 
asol, accompany this unique and distingué cos- 
tume. Another costume suggests the esthetic 
style of dressing, which is just beginning to creep 
into our establishments. It is called a carriage 
dress, and is cut en princesse to the ground in 
front, en train in the back, and is utterly devoid 
of trimming. The material is turquoise blue vel- 
vet, heavy in texture but not warm in appearance, 
carefully cut and fitted without shirrs or pleats, 
and gored to create the fullness. A medieval 
picturesqueness attaches to the costume through 
the circular opening at the neck, cut about two 
inches below the throat line, the space being filled 
up with a lace puffing, terminating under the chin 
in a full Valenciennes frill. Tight sleeves, with 
frill at the hand, and a very wide black hat, tipped 
forward a little, and completely shading the face, 
like the well-known straw hat, are the sole ad- 
ditions to this dress, with gloves, of course, and 
blue satin parasol with ebony stick. Young la- 
dies wear white to the races more than colors, 
and annul the gleaming monotony of their suits by 
huge corsage bows or wide baby sashes of poppy 
red, brick-dust, cardinal, cherry, or lobster colored 
ribbons. Black is the sole point d’appui for some 
persons, and is only novel in Spanish lace com- 
binations, which hang in a sort of studied aban- 
don over brilliant hues, such as red, green, lemon 
yellow, but oftener its own black in satin or silk. 
Abundance of drapery is the chief aim of the 
dressmakers for the moment, where light summer 
fabrics are concerned, and they do not advise 
moderation even in black. A special costume 
for the races is of black satin de Lyon and bro- 
caded satin. Two rows of fine kilting in the front 
are nearly covered by three long panels of the 
brocade, which stretch downward from the waist, 
opening below to show deep pleatings of the 
plain material. Two panels, not so deep at the 
back, are surmounted by short bouffant draperies, 
which terminate in bias sash ends with three close 
rows of piping in scallops overlying each other, 
The brocaded basque is finished above with a 
Byron collar, below with plain straight pleatings 
and spreading fan-shaped bow. The sleeve has a 
triangular opening at the hand, around which jet 
beads of the size of a pea glisten like an armlet. 
Heavy black passementerie on either side of the 
buttons encounters cardinal Surah ribbon ends, 
lattice-worked down the centre of the front, with 
swaying tassels at the tip. 

PONGEE ULSTERS, 

Summer driving has given a definite use to the 
dressy pongee Ulster, which was introduced this 
spring in various elaborate designs. As dusters 
to shield handsome toilettes and protect them 





from flying scraps of mud and sand, they are at 
once cool and appropriate. As Ulsters proper, 
nothing could be more unworthy of a place in 
the wardrobe. Pongee washes well, and start- 
ing with this idea of serving as a showy summer 
garment, shirred and trimmed, has developed a 
sphere of usefulness in the masculine collection 
of wearable articles as a cool travelling duster. 
The cut is of the simplest, and its practical bear- 
ings alone are considered. The cost varies, but 
averages something like $15. The dust pene- 
trates through the pongee less easily than alpaca 
and similar goods, and it comes in perfect order 
from the laundress. 


MORNING WRAPPERS. 


While outside coverings engage the attention 
so constantly, a lady is left to herself in choosing 
and enjoying the daintiness of her “ matinées” 
and room wrappers. These latter come in the 
most temptingly crisp percales, batistes, muslins, 
etc., with quantities of lace in frills, flounces, in- 
sertions, jabots, and robings. 

For a young girl the graceful yoked wrappers 
are the most satisfactory, being entirely cut on 
the plan of the children’s Mother Hubbard dress. 
The yoke is made of lace insertion, open and 
showy, and the sleeves of the same. Faintly 
tinted mulls, rose, cream, écru, and even one or two 
striking grenadine stripes, lilac and white, serve 
as the main ground of the quaint gown. Two 
shirrs above the bust, with a falling frill of lace, 
unite the colored portion to the yoke, crossing 
the shoulder in a narrow strap, with a mounted 
cluster of ribbon loops on top, or a stiff bias puff 
inserted in the seam. Ribbons at the neck and 
lower line of yoke, also at the waist if it is drawn 
in at all, are of a lighter or contrasting hue. On 
the bottom a single wide flounce, with lace on the 
upper and lower edge, constitutes all the trim- 
ming of the wrapper. These quaint, graceful 
robes are so loose, flowing, and picturesque that 
they are growing constantly in favor, and may 
be copied at home almost without a pattern. 
The light yoke can be cut from lace that comes 
by the yard in any close or regular pattern, or 
from the same fabric as the body of the gar- 
ment, and pinned up and fitted to the shoulders 
in a trice. The connecting seam should pass 
over the shoulders, dividing the armhole in two 
equal parts, and in the full portion a plain side 
breadth should be admitted below the arms, and 
reach the floor, slightly gored at the back. The 
length of this wrapper may be determined by the 
taste of the wearer, though they are considered 
more coquettish short, giving a glimpse of slipper 
and hose. 

VARIETIES. 


The “ Bernhardt” mitt is the latest novelty of 


its kind. It comes in dressed kid in all shades at | 


$2 50 a pair. The finger divisions are not indi- 
cated at all, and a pair of silk laces close the out- 
side seam at the wrist. Kid mitts are always un- 
gainly, and while cooler than the full-lengths, these 
novelties are not more stylish than the complete 
hand-covering we are accustomed to. 

In boots for extreme dress a new lattice-work 
shoe, Open across the instep and ankle, is intro- 
duced.. These show the Louis Quinze heel, and 
are ordered in light satin, brocade, and kid to 
suit any costume. With combination dresses 
they are very appropriate and tasteful, as the 
boot is then made of one color, and is open 
enough to show the color of the hose through 
latticed straps, which matches the other shade 
or shades employed in the costume. Cost is not 
considered, and they come from $15 up. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArnoLp, ConstaBiE, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Stewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


In a recent letter to the New York Evening 
Post, Miss Mary AGnes Trncker forcibly dis- 
claims all public identification on her part of 
actual personages with the characters figuring 
in her late novel. She says: ‘* Will the editor 
kindly allow me space in his columns to say that 
I have never given to any person whatever the 
right or the power to proclaim what is personal 
and what is not personal in my book By the Tiber, 
that I have never said nor written to any one 
that any character in it is a portrait, and that it 
was my earnestly expressed wish that in the pub- 
lic notices it should be treated entirely as a work 
of fiction. With anything not to be found in 
the book itself, the public has nothing todo. It 
is not my present intention to make any further 
explanation, and the only persons able to ex- 
plain will either remain silent or they will tell 
falsehoods.” 

—The Co-operative Dress Association will 
open its New York store in September, under 
the management of Mr. JoHN WALEs, late of the 
well-known retail dry-goods house of SPALDING, 
Hay, & WALEs, of Boston, Massachusetts. 

—Archdeacon Lear, canon in residence at the 
cathedral at Salisbury, England, was lately the 
subject of a hoax borrowed from THEODORE 
Hook, thirty people having been invited to lunch 
with him, and all sorts of goods ordered to be 
sent to his prebendal house, including three tons 
of coal, while two large schools were asked to 
present themselves at the same hour. 

—The working-men of Bristol have presented 
Mr. GLapDsTone with a pair of fine silver goblets. 

—The former home of President Mapison, 
near Orange Court House, Virginia—Montpe- 
lier—where he prepared for his college course 
at Princeton, including some of the old Madi- 
sonian furniture, and a grove of white pines 
planted by the President, is to be sold at auc- 
tion soon. 

—Miss ELEANOR Cusutné, of Bath, holds the 
chair of mathematics in Smith College, Miss EL- 
LEN LorD, of Portland, that of Greek at Welles- 
ley, and Miss Henoise E. Hersey, of Oxford, 
that of English studies in Smith College, showing 
that Maine furnishes her quota of instructors. 

—An arm-chair originally belonging in a pal- 
ace of Louis XVI. of France, whose emblem, 
the fleur-de-lis, is carved upon it, given by Napo- 
LEON I. to Prince ACHILLE Murat, brought by 





him and his bride to America, and given by the 
Princess to a neighbor, Mrs. BLoxHam, is now 
owned by Judge J. D. Westcort, Jun., and is 
in the office of the Supreme Court Judges at 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

—The grandfather of President Garrreny 
went as a soldier to the Revolutionary war from 
Westminster, Massachusetts, and took part ip 
the battle of Cambridge. 

—Mr. A.cort’s work, New Connecticut, a vol- 
ume of over one hundred and fifty pages, of 
which the notes exceed the text, has been with- 
drawn from publication just as it was ready for 
the press, the author intending to print it pri- 
vately, and circulate it among his friends of the 
Concord School of Philosophy. 

—A band of gypsies surrounded the royal car- 
riage on the occasion of the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Hampton the other 
day, and begged to tell their fortunes. The 
Prince bought a pair of cubs of them, and was 
rewarded by being calied King of Egypt by the 
queen gypsy. 

—The will of CLaupEe Lorratne is soon to be 
published in Z’ Art, having never been printed 
before, the original being in the Capitoline Li- 
brary at Rome, where he died. 

—MipaHat’s children—a boy and girl—were 
sent to the British Consulate at Smyrna for safe- 
ty. The little girl speaks French as well as 
Turkish. 

—A clock which was brought to this country 
by the Governor of New York in 1732, and which 
still keeps excellent time, is owned by Mrs. Joun 
Evans, of Binghamton, New York. 

—WHISTLER, the London artist, is the fanny 
man among his friends, and the author of mots 
which would do credit to a professional wit. 

—The chief of the MacKENzIg clan, whose 
mother was the Helen of Sir WaLteR Scort’s 
** Lady of the Lake,’’ Mr. Kerra WiLL1aM Stew- 
ART MACKENZIR, died lately. 

—In one of the glades of ‘‘ The Wilderness,” 
at Weston Underwood, near Olney, England— 
which property, by-the-way, is in the market at 
present—the statue of Homer, referred to by 
CowPER in his letters, when he was at work on 
his translation of the [liad and Odyssey, is still 
standing. 

—ALPHONSE Karr’s exquisite little story 
Yellow Roses has been adapted for amateur the- 
atricals by Sir CHARLES Youna. 

—BISMARCK and the Sultan enjoy an ocea- 
sional pipe with Turkish tobacco; the Czar, 
ALFONSO, the Prince of Wales, and the ex-Queen 
ISABELLA prefer cigarettes; Cavour cigars are 
the favorites of King Humpert and the Pope; 
big porcelain pipes please Francis JosePH and 
Emperor WILLIAM; while Grevy and GaMBErT- 
TA eschew them all. 

—Count Karoryt, who has just died at Pesth, 
in his eighty-fourth year, was at one time a par- 
tisan of Hungarian independence, and equipped 
a regiment of hussars at his own expense in 
1848, besides placing twenty tons’ weight of sil- 
ver at the disposal of the national government, 
having previously liberated forty thousand pea- 
sants on his estates. 

—The banker and entomologist Sir Joun Lus- 
BOCK has some ants which he began to observe 
in 1874, and which are the oldest insects on rec- 
ord. 

—The Atheneum Club of London has made 
General Di Cesno“a an honorary member, and 
Sir Freperick LEIGHTON and other distinguish- 
ed persons have given entertainments in his 
honor. 

—The most dignified passenger on a recent 
trip of the Republic to Europe was Mr. Law- 
RENCE BARRETT, it is said, who was obliged to 
succumb, however, when the captain ordered 
‘* taffy” for the children, and the ** Taffy Club” 
was formed. 

—The colossal equestrian statue of NAPOLEON 
III. by the Milanese sculptor BarzaGut, erected 
by the Milanese, is thought to be the finest work 
of the kind produced for years. 

—Donizerti wrote L’ Assedio di Calais for La 
BaRILI, the mother of ADELINA PATTrt. 

—In the exhibition of antique lace in Oxford 
Street, London, is shown, among other speci- 
mens, a piece of sixteenth-century lace made 
for the bride of Louts XIV., a coverlet with the 
monogram of bride and bridegroom, and a piece 
given by FENELON to Madame Dz MAINTENON. 

—Among the curiosities of Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’S library is an edition of WALLER’s po- 
ems, with the autographs ‘‘ EpmMunp Burkeg,”’ 
‘* BEACONSFIELD,”’ on the title-page, which once 
stood on the book-shelves at Gregoires, BorKrE’s 
favorite dwelling-place, not much more than a 
stone’s-throw from WALLER’s home, or from the 
church-yard where he lies under the walnut-tree. 

—The Duke of Sutherland is thought to ap- 
pear more like a business man than a nobleman; 
he has regular features, blue eyes, bright com- 
plexion, short gray hair, tawny beard and mus- 
tache. 

—The Crown Prince and Princess received Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN with cordiality at Potsdam, when 
he carried his Trojan gifts to Berlin for the Ge- 
werbe Museum. 

—The price set on Munxkacsy’s “‘ Le Christ 
devant Pilate” is forty thousand dollars, It is 
to be engraved by M. CHARLES WALTNER. Mr. 
TENNYSON’S portrait by MrLuais will be en- 
graved by BarLow, and Lord BEACONSFIELD’s 
by Mr. HERKOMER. 

—The inventor of the modern bicycle and tri- 
cycle, Mr. James STARLEY, who was a gardener 
in early life, has just died in England. He gave 
the world the “‘ spider wheel,”’ which is said to 
have made a complete revolution in the wheel 
world. 

—The Princess Bismarck, who has horses 
and carriages enough for a regiment, took r 
fancy to drive iu the streets of Berlin in a growl 
er the other day, and left her diamond brooch 
in it. 

—BIsMARCK made hay while the sun shone 
when invalided in a country house in Denmark : 
he learned Danish without grammar or master, 
with only the aid of a dictionary and some books 
in the language. 

—A class of forty Celestials are to study teleg- 
raphy at Hartford, Connecticut, Yune W1ina, of 
the Chinese Embassy at Washington, having 
made arrangements to that effect. 

—Perhaps the largest pasture in the world is 
the property of Mr. TAYLOR MAUDLIN, on the 
border of Texas, having forty miles of rock fence 
on one side, and yet requiring two hundred more 
to inclose it; the owner expects to raise one 
thousand tons of oats upon it, and to feed one 
hundred thousand head of cattle, 
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Window-Shades.—Figs. 1-3, IEA SEPIA LA LLLP IIE Border for Fichus, ete.—Imitation of 
Serm Wixpow-Saape with Cross Stitcn Emprowery 7yv2%y LOY OO x Se Antique Lace. 
on NET AND Kyor -Work.—This window-shade is composed x Tus border is worked on a strip of white tulle footing 
of alternate strips of scrim and coarse white net, and is & with fine linen floss and linen thread. The floss is used 
edged at the bottom with knotted fringe. The net strips © for outlining the design figures and for the stems and 
are ornamented with the border given in Fig. 2, which is yy tendrils, and the thread for filling in. The picot edging 
worked in cross stitch with white linen twist, each stitch is overhanded to the lower edge of the footing. 
being taken over one lengthwise mesh of the net. The 4% 7 3 
border is edged on each side with a row in cross stitch, & Plain and Figured Cotton Satteen Dress. 
the cross stitches forming two lines, in each of which a ? Tue skirt of this dress is trimmed with two side-pleat- 
cross stitch alternates with an open mesh of the net, and ed flounces of plain cotton satteen, which are bordered 
extending around the point at the bottom of the strip. three inches deep with figured satteen. The upper of the 
When the embroidery is completed, the strips of scrim, 2% flounces extends only across the front and side breadths. 
which are six inches wide, are basted down on the net sugges The basque and over-skirt are of figured satteen, piped 
strips, and fastened in button-hole stitch, which is contin- Ja) i) SAGE 6! ; A Ly} with the plain material. The right front of the over-skirt 
ued around the point at the bottom. Strands of crochet Borper For Ficuvs, ev¢,—Iwration or ANTIQUE LACE. is arranged in horizontal folds, while the left front is 
cotton are knotted into the lower edge of the shade, and “ pleated diagonally, and caught down at the bottom on the 
with these two right side with three 
rows of double buttons. The figured 
knots are worked satteen collar and 
in the manner cuffs are underlaid at 
shown in the illus- the edge with a fold 
tration. of plain satteen, 
Sux Wrypow- hs 
Suape witn Cusa- Crochet Tidies. | 
1oN Stitco Em- Figs. 1 and 2. 
BROIDERY ON NEt- Tue tidy of which 
TING.—This maize Fig. 1 gives a section 
silk window-shade is worked with cro- 
18 ornamented chet cotton Nos. 10 
across the bottom and 16. Begin with 
with a border, the outer part of a 
which is worked large rosette, and 
in cushion stitch work in the following 
with filoselle silk manner: Ist round, 
on a foundation of —Take up the coarser 
cream-colored wov- cotton, and work 12 
en netting, and times alternately 7 
with deep lace edg- ch. (chain stitch) and 
Fig. 1.—Scrm Wixnow-Saapve wirn Cross Srircr Fig. 3.—SILK W INDOW-SHADE WITH CusHION Siircu be 
Emsrowwery on Net anp Kyot-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] nenepks et: Morea. 
ing, in which the design figures are outlined with maize and white 4 dc. (double crochet) on the 4th of them ; then = sk. (lip 
filoselle silk. In the border, the design for which will be given stitch) on the first ch. in the round. 2d round.—Going back 
in an early number of the Bazar, the design figures are worked = = pe =¢4 sheng raf a ac fo toe ets ety 5 Ai 
eh, ied wmlored floselle ailk.'s Pee» oie » show iat st. on whic re next 4 de. > preceding r re 
the iiamaton nt shore esses aroioed ik, The FA Land 2—Puats axp Fiocnep Cormos Sunrex Duust, yrkedy dh 1. engl crochet onthe same a. with the 
border is joined to the edge of the silk and to the lace with long a ‘ preceding de., 4 sc. on the next o ch. and the following nal 
button-hole stitches of maize silk, and is finished along the side edges repeat 1 times from *. 3d round.—t sing the Sher cotton, work + Eg aa 
with.etmilar stitches on the first 2 of the next 4 de. in the Ist round, 3 ch., 1 eross de. (for this 
' work 1 sextuple crochet on the following 2d de., only working off the low- 
Wicker Chair with Embroidered Cushions. est two veins of it, 1 te. (treble crochet) on that st. on which the next 4 de, 
Tus low wicker easy-chair is stained in two colors, red and yellow. in the 1st round were worked, then work off the upper veins of the sextuple 
The cushions, which are tied to the seat and back of the chair, are cov- te bach Petia dlc bine " “ meen 8 wegen te bem i aon 
ered with gray linen, embroidered in applied-work with bright-colored pes from * ; as the end of php i ae 2 ; 7 aT ie ( ab ger 
Chinese designs cut out of chintz, The applications are edged with gold Using the coarser cotton, wor sc. on the next 3 ch., 1 p. (picot, consist- 
Penittty : 
“oe ea 
Fig. 1.—Crocuer Tivy. 
Se ae ee a = Ee 
PEBEREDERE ERE ERRORS 
yh eS ; 
B Nese Mice Yemeee Nees 
rd eran 
DO ee AR Ao 
POSING 
Fig. 1.—Re ae rocuet Epaixe Fig. 2.—Crocnet EpGinG FoR CHILDREN’s DRESSES, 
cord, which is also used to form the stems and ing of 3 ch, and 1 sc. on the preceding sc.), 8 sc., 
tendrils. The rest of the ornamentation on the the 2d and 3d, 4th and 5th, and 6th and 7th of 
linen ground between the figures is worked in which are separated by 1 p., around the next 5 
stem and satin stitch with blue, pink, olive, and ch., 4 se., the Ist and 2d of which are separated 
red silk. The back, arms, and seat are edged by 1 p., around the next 3 ch.; repeat from *, 
with tassel fringe in gray yarn and wool of the and at the end of the round work 1 sl. on the * 
colors used in the embroidery, and woollen balls ; ; first sc. This completes the outer part of a ro- 
with pendent clusters of similar tassels are fast- , 1 ih a ea a veg sette. For the centre work with the finer cotton 
ened at the corners, Fig. 2.—Desigs ror Wixpow-Snapr, Fie. 1. on a foundation of 11 ch. closed into a loop in 
ae TAN ane ce hens ttt ers meres eaten 
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the following manner: 3 
loop; 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 3 ch. in the 
round. 2d round.—4 ch., then, throughout, al- 
ternately 1 de. on the next st. and 1 ch.; at the 
end of the round 1 sl. on the of the first 4 
ch. 38d round.—14 ch., 11 times alternately 1 
de. on the following 4th st. and 11 ch.; 1 sl. on 
the 3d of the first 14 ch. 
the next 5 st., * 
1 qe. (quadruple crochet) on the following 3d st., 
working off the lowest vein only, 1 de. on the 3d 
of the next 11 ch., work off the upper veins of 
the qe., 6 ch., connect to the 2d of the next 4 de. 


ch., 23 de. around the 


going back over the next 4 of the 6 ch., work 4 
sl. on them, 2 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein of 


the qe.), then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the middle one of | 


them, 11 ch.; repeat 11 times from *. For the 


smaller rosette in Fig. 1 work with the fine cot- | 


ton on a foundation of 8 ch. closed into a loop 
as follows: Ist round.—11 ch., 1 te. on the first 
foundation st., 3 times alternately 7 ch. and 2 te, 


4th round.—5 sl. on | 
2 ch., 1 cross de. (for this work | 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 


separated by 7 ch. on the following 2d 8°‘. of the 
foundation, then 7 ch., and 1 sl. on the 4th of 
the first 11 ch. in the round. 2d round.—4 sl. 
on the next 4 st., 9 
the last sl., 3 ch., 1 
next 7, * 8 ch., 2 te. separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle ch. of the next 7, 3 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the following 7, repeat twice from *, 
then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 4th of the first 9 ch. 3d 
round.—Work as in the 4th round in the outer 
part of the large rosette. 

For the tidy of which a part is shown in Fig. 2 


| begin at the centre of the large rosette witha round 
in the 2d round of the outer part of the rosette, | 


foundation of 6 ch., and work as follows: Ist round. 


alternately 3 se. on the next st. and 2 se. on the fol- 
lowing 2 st. 8d round.—1 sl. on the next st., 4 
times alternately 3 se. on the following st. and 4 
se. on the following 4 st. 4th round.—: 
the middle se. of each 3 worked on 1 st. in the 
preceding round, and 1 sc. on every intervening 
st. 65th round,—1 sl. on the next st., * 3 se, on 


NEW TESTAMENT—COMPARING 


+h., 1 te. on the same st. with | st. 
» on the middle ch. of the | 8 st., 


| 5 ch., pass 3 st., 3 se. on the following 3 


| Work in the s 


| middle se. of the next 9, 5 ch.; 
—2 sc. on each foundation st. 2d round.—4 times | 


| of the first 8 ch. in the round. 


sc. on | 


Wi, 
~~ 


? H hi, 
in 





NOTES 


the following st., 3 sc. on the next 8 st 
pass 2 st., 3 se. on the following 3 st 
i from >. 


; repeat 3 
6th round.—1 sl. on the next 
sc. on the following st., 83 sc. on the next 
ch., 1 se. on the middle ch. of the next 5, 
peat from * 38 times. 7th and &th rounds.— 
me manner as in the prec 
two rounds, iner 
lops in each suec 
tern figure. 


ling 
ing the number of ch. seal- 
ive round by one in each pat- 
9th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 8 


| ch., * 4 times alternately 1 de. on the middle 


ch. of the next 5 and 5 ch., then 1 de. on the 
repeat 3 times 
from *, but at the end of the round, instead of 
the last de. and 5 ch. work only 1 sl. on the 3d 


ch., then, throughout, alternately 1 de. on the 


round 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 4 ch. 
round.—Alternately 1 sc. around the next ch. 


and 11 ch., passing 5 st.; 1 sl, on the first se. in | 


. 5 ch., | 


st.; re- | 


} on the next 5st. Thes 


10th round.—4 | 


the round. 12th round.—1 sl. on the next st., 
». on the next 4 st., 3 se. on the following 

next 4 st., pass 3 st.; repeat 
l. on the first sc.in the round. 13th 

h., 2 de. separated by 5 ch. on the 

middle se. 0 worked on 1 st. of the 
fore the last, 3 ch., 1 se. around the vein bet 
the last se. in this and the first se. in the follow- 
ing scallop; repeat from *. 14th round.—Work 
as in the 12th round, but instead of 4 s 


* on the 


round be 
Veen 


, 6 8e 
all rosette which serves 
to fill the spaces in F 

foundation composed o 


2 is worked on a round 
7 ch. in the following 
manner: Ist round.—8 sc. separated by 5 eh. 
around the loop, then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the first se 
in the round. 2d round.—38 sl. on the next ! 

in the preceding round, 8 times alternately 


} and 1 sl. on the middle ch. of the next 5 
following 2d st. and 1 ch.; at the end of the | 


llth | 


round.—Work as in the preceding round, work 
ing 7 ch. instead of 5 ch. 4th round.—* 2 ch., 
2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the middle ch. of the 
next 5, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the next se.; repeat from *, 
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CANARY-BIRDS. 
IL. 
HOW TO BREED THEM. 
OWEVER entertaining the canary may be as 
ul a songster, and whatever amusement can be 
derived from this sweetest of pets as he shows in 
numberless quaint little ways his appreciation of 
what is done for his comfort, there is no time at 
which he can be seen to such advantage as when 
he is the proud and conscious father of a family. 

It is not natural that the bird be confined in a 
tiny cage alone, kept as a pet simply for the 
amusement of others without any of the pleasures 
of home life for himself, and however happy he 
may appear to be, that happiness can be increased 
tenfold, while he fully repays you, if you give to 
him the delicate claw of some dainty little fea- 
thered miss in marriage. 

There is no love-making any sweeter or more 
tender than that between a silver-voiced bird and 
his dainty little mate; she is as coy and coquet- 
tish as any maiden, encouraging him just enough 
to cause him to plead all the more passionately 
with his liquid music, until at last she consents 
to the betrothal kiss, and the open beaks and flut- 
tering wings tell that they are mated without a 
thought of possible application to the divorce 
courts. 

The person who, although fond of birds, has 





who is always more or less nervous at such times, 
may not be frightened by any one passing quick- 
ly in front of her. 

As soon as the birds have begun to mate, pro- 
vide them with plenty of material for building 
the nest, such as paper, threads cut about an inch 
in length, and bits of cloth. Give them, in addi- 
tion to their regular food, chopped egg with pul- 
verized cracker, and the egg-shell (crushed) may 
be thrown on the bottom of the cage. Keep the 
tray well filled with cleanly washed gravel, and 
change the water at least twice each day. 

It is quite likely that the birds will quarrel 
some at first, but all difficulties should have been 
settled and the mating begun in a week. Five 
or six days from that time the first egg should 
put in an appearance, and from three to five is 
the number to each nest, one coming each day, 
the female usually beginning to sit after laying 
the second. 











Do not touch the eggs. Some people have a 
mistaken idea that they should be taken from the 
nest and replaced by ivory ones until such time 
as, the laying finished, she is ready to sit, and 
this is done that the young may all be hatched 
on the same day. Now it is safe to assume that 
| the laws cf nature can not be improved upon in 
| such a case, and that the bird should be sole 
| guardian of her eggs. 
| During incubation the bird should be watch- 
ed closely, in or- 
der to detect, if 
any, symptoms 
of illness, for 
they are very sus- 
ceptible to chills 
orconstipationat 
such times, and 
the food should 
be varied to meet 
the tendency to 
sickness. 

The female sits 
thirteen days, 
and then the 
young birds are 
hatched in the 
same order the 
eggs were laid— 
one each day. 

As soon as 
the young are 
out, the chopped 
egg and cracker 














TYPE OF CROSS BETWEEN LONG AND SHORT BREED. 


never seen them in their love-making and house- 
keeping, can have no idea how much that is lu- 
man there is in bird life. 

One pair of birds, the male of the French and 
the female of the German species, have afforded 
the greatest possible amusement to the writer 
during their married life. They have not been 
separated for more than four years, and he is 
quite as attentive now as ever during the honey- 
moon, always perching close by her side at night, 
or on the edge of the nest when she is engaged 
in family duties. Each day when she is sitting, 
he flies to the upper perch, and for nearly an 
hour sings to her, and to her alone. But time 
drags, perhaps, when he is deprived of her com- 
panionship for two weeks; and then it has hap- 
pened several times that, going to a lower perch, 
he sang to a female in the next cage. On each 
of these occasions his wife has shown actual jea- 
lousy, coming down from her nest like a perfect 
little fury, and whipping him unmercifully, al- 
though she is not quite half as large as he is. 

In Germany, where bird-raising is a thing of 
profit rather than amusement, the birds are given 
the liberty of a room, around which nest boxes 
are hung in pairs—two for each female, since she 
will begin to build another nest before the first 
brood can fly—and perches are placed at all 
heights, care being taken to have some only a 
few inches from the floor for the young. In this 
room are put a quantity of birds, three females 
to each male, and then no trouble is had save to 
provide them with food and water, removing the 
young as soon as they are able to care for them- 
selves. 

In this country canaries should be mated from 
the middle of January until the middle of May, 
and no later, for birds hatched after that time 
are both delicate and inferior in quality. 

When breeding birds be sure the old ones are 
adapted to each other, A quiet-industrious fe- 
male should have an active, cheerful mate, and 
it is much better for the plumage of the young 
that the parents should be nearly opposite in col- 
or. If the male be dull, irritable, and careless 
about his dress, his offspring will more often be 
sickly and delicate; and the same, in a less de- 
gree, may be said of the female. Therefore try 
to have your breeding birds as nearly opposite in 
nature as they are in color, and the result will gen- 
erally be strong, beautiful, good-tempered young. 

Do not mate two crested birds, lest the progeny 
be bald-headed. Have, if possible, a male young- 
er than the female, and the result will be a ma- 
jority of males. Should you desire to breed from 
a canary and any other species, it will be neces- 
sary to have the canary a female, since the fe- 
males of other species will seldom lay in an arti- 
ficial nest. 

When breeding in a cage it is not well to put 
more than two canaries together, since in such 
small quarters jealousy is very apt to make a 
childless household. The breeding cage should 
be as large as is convenient, but not less than 
two feet long, and should be hung where the oc- 
cupants will not be-disturbed. In a light room, 
against the wall, and from four to six feet above 
the floor, is the best place for the young couple's 
heme, since if they are at that height the female, 


should be re- 
placed by a paste 
made of the 


same, but mixed 
so thoroughly 
that it will be of 
the consistency of freshly baked bread. Contin- 
ue to keep the cage well supplied with green food, 
and make the paste fresh twice or three times 
each day, as the old birds will feed the young 
oftener if the food be fresh. 

It is also well to give rape-seed soaked in wa- 
ter, but it must be given in an extra dish, and 
not mixed with the dry seed. Be careful that no 
sour food be left in the cage, since it would be 
fatal to the young if fed to them. 

If through any cause it becomes necessary to 
raise the young birds by hand, feed them each 
hour during the day with as much of the egg 
paste as can be held on a quill pen, or a quill 
spoon made similar toa pen. Four or five times 
a day bruised rape-seed may be mixed with the 
paste. Thebruised seed should be prepared very 
carefully, as follows: soak fresh German sum- 
mer rape in warm water for at least one hour, 
then drain, and bruise the hulls from the kernels, 
mixing the latter evenly with the paste. Grated 
cracker mixed with well-crushed rape-seed, and 
moistened with the yolk of an egg, also makes a 
good food for young birds; but the writer has 
been more successful with that mentioned first. 

As soon as the young birds feed themselves, 
they should be put in another cage, and in addi- 
tion to seed be given egg and cracker mixed rath- 
er more coarsely than was the paste, Continue 
giving this soft food about one month, taking it 
gradually from them, if they do not cease eating 
it from choice. 

It is hardly possible for any but one experi- 
enced in bird life to distinguish the males from 
the females; but by the time they are a month 
old they will begin to warble, which settles the 
question of sex at once. 

A canary is fully nine months old before it has 
its full song, and whether that be excellent or 
ordinary depends as much upon the person in 
charge of it as on the bird itself. 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


Tunes settled down at Horndean with the 
facility that attends changes when there are no 
difficulties about money in the way. The old mas- 
ter was gone, the young master filled his place, 
that was all, The transfer was effected with 
perfect ease, the neighborhood paid its visits of 
condolence by leaving its cards, but made its vis- 
its of congratulation in person, and was of opin- 
ion that the new Mr. Horndean was a decided 
improvement on the old. 

The neighborhood had not seen anything of 
Frederick Lorton for three or four years, and 
had seen but little of him at any time; if it had 
heard rumors to his disadvantage, it was not dis- 





posed to remember them now. The popularity 





ot Mrs. Townley Gore contributed not a little to 
this pleasant state of things. It had amused her 
and cost her nothing to make herself popular 
during her annual visits to Horndean. Her bro- 
ther had earnestly begged of her to remain with 
him and see him through the taking possession 
business, as he called it, protesting that he was 
not well enough, that he could not be bothered, 
that he supposed he was bound to stay at Horn- 
dean for the present, but that it was an awful 
bore, and altogether demeaning himself as though 
he were rather injured and aggrieved by being 
converted into a landed proprietor. This Mrs. 
Townley Gore patiently put up with. She had been 
speedily relieved from her apprehension as to how 
her brother might mean to behave to her by per- 
ceiving that although he did not intend to be 
communicative with respect to the interval during 
which she had known nothing about him, neither 
did he intend to rake up past grievances, or main- 
tain a feud with her. This might be the result 
of magnanimity, or it might merely proceed from 
Frederick’s propensity for making things pleasant 
for himself: the motive concerned her not in the 
least. She accepted the fact that the hatchet 
was buried, and freely acknowledged to herself 
that smoking the pipe of peace under such pros- 
perous circumstances was pleasant. Of one thing 
she felt quite certain—whatever Frederick’s mode 
of life had been during the interval which he 
clearly did not mean to discuss, it had not agreed 
with him, She was inclined to think the old man 
had died only just in time: a little more “ knock- 
ing about,” as people airily describe sinful and 
worthless living, would probably have finished 
Frederick. It was quite true that he was very 
like their mother, who had died young. He was 
rather provoking in his ways just now, but that 
would come toanend. The serious advantages of 
so thoroughly enviable and perfectly safe a posi- 
tion as that into which he had stepped must over- 
come his undisciplined fancies and reckless hab- 
its ; the mere possession of plenty of money might 
prove an effectual cure for a propensity to spend 
too much, and to spend it ill. 

Mrs. Townley Gore was, in short, in high good- 
humor, and made the house very agreeable for 
every one, including her husband, who was quite 
over his attack of gout, and able to take an active 
interest in the stables. The late Mr. Horndean 
knew nothing, and cared as little, about horses ; 
so that he had a carriage to use when he wanted 
to go out, it was a matter of total indifference to 
him what the horses were like. There were four 
equine quadrupeds in his stables, but he would 
not have known any of them had he met them 
detached from the carriage on the road. The 
present Mr. Horndean was not a horsy man, 
though, as his sister was well aware, he had 
“dropped” a good deal of money at the race- 
courses of more than one country; but he was 
fully alive to the propriety of having good horses 
at Horndean. So was Mr. Frank Lisle, but 
chiefly because he wanted to paint them, as he 
wanted to paint the cows and the dairy-maids, 
the dogs, and Mrs. Grimshaw the housekeeper, 
the cat, the pigeons, the terrace and the flower 
vases, the lake and the ducks, the boat-house 
and the post pony. He was always getting a 
“sitting” from somebody or something, and his 
friend’s very first exercise of authority of the 
proprietorial kind was to have a big room with a 
north light “turned out,” as Mrs. Grimshaw de- 
scribed the proceeding, and given up to Mr. Lisle 
and the “ painter’s rubbish” that he accumulated 
about him. It was understood that Mr. Lisle 
was to stay at Horndean until the humor seized 
him to go elsewhere, and to do exactly what he 
liked while he staid there. Mrs. Townley Gore 
made. no objection to this unconventional ar- 
rangement, although it was not one that. would 
seem at all likely to commend itself to her; and 
her acquiescence was only one of many testimo- 
nies to Mr. Frank Lisle’s power of pleasing. He 
was aware that Mrs. Townley Gore was pleased 
with him, and he was glad of it, although he was 
very far from appreciating all the importance of 
the fact, or imagining how untenable he would 
have found his position had it not received her 
sanction. He was agreeably surprised to find Mrs. 
Townley Gore so urbane and charming a person, 
for he had been predisposed by information that 
he had received to dislike her. 

If any one had described Mr. Frank Lisle to 
her, and she had not seen him, Mrs. Townley 
Gore would have pronounced him off-hand ta be 
an objectionable person, one of those superfluous 
and annoying individuals in a-well-ordered world 
who allow a taste to assume the proportions of a 
mania. To be an artist was not by any means a 
passport to her favor; she disliked artists as a 
class, and had been annoyed, not without reasons, 
by her brother’s predilection for their society. 
Not successful artists, of course; that was quite 
another thing; one met them everywhere, and 
they were eminently respectable, though a lit- 
tle prononcés, perhaps; but Frederick’s artist 
friends were not in the first nor even the sec- 
ond line, and they had certainly done him no 
good, 
Mr. Frank Lisle had, however, established him- 
self in the good graces of Mrs. Townley Gore 
with ease by his pleasant manners, undisfigured 
by any of the carelessness which she disliked, 
his happy temper, his good looks, and his evi- 
dently wholesome influence over Frederick. It 
was from Frank Lisle that she learned the par- 
ticulars of her brother’s illness, for, as she told 
Miss Chevenix in a letter written in fulfillment 
of the promise she had made on leaving her, 
Frederick was really not yet well enough to like 
talking about the narrow escape he had had. 

“Tt seems,” wrote Mrs. Townley Gore, “that he 
had been staying with Mr. Lisle in Paris—was 
actually there while we were. I told you, you 
may remember, that some one called to ask about 
me the very day I left Paris. No doubt it was 
Mr. Lisle himself; and they were to have come 
on to London together. But Mr. Lisle took one 





of his crazes for painting somebody or something, 
and went off to some place near Paris, merely 
leaving word for Frederick that he would foliow 
him as soon as he could. Frederick had been 
feeling rather ill, and as usual taking no care of 
himself, and from what Mr, Lisle made out aft- 
erward, but he is not very clear about it, he sat 
up all night playing at some cercle in Paris, hav- 
ing to start next morning for England. He has 
told me next to nothing himself, but he has in- 
formed me that his object in coming to England 
was to see Mr. Horndean: he thought the brou- 
ille had lasted long enough, and he meant to try 
and make it up. He started feeling weak and 
giddy, as well he might, and when the train ran 
into the station at Amiens, the railway people 
found him insensible in the carriage. As there 
was plenty of money in his pocket, they took him 
to a good hotel, sent for a doctor and a nurse, 
and put him into their hands. There he remain- 
ed for a whole month. His illness was brain-fe- 
ver, and when it subsided he was so weak and so 
confused he could form no plans for himself, and 
give no directions, and he just staid on, helpless, 
but saved. Mr. Lisle, in the mean time, had been 
wandering like a will-o’-the-wisp with brushes for 
wings, and after the pleasant fashion which he 
tells me he affects, and (quite seriously) advises 
me to adopt, had been receiving and writing no 
letters. He wanders back to Paris, and finds a 
‘communication’ from the doctor at Amiens, 
dated several weeks back, to the effect that a 
gentleman was lying ill there whose initials were 
F. L., and in whose pocket-book the address of the 
house in which Mr. Lisle lived was written. This 
communication was addressed to the concierge: 
rather vague, but it ould have been all right had 
Mr. Lisle been in Paris. He started for Amiens 
by that evening’s train, and found my brother in 
the state I have described. Iam sure that nothing 
could be better than the way in which he acted, 
and the care he took of Frederick, but it was 
some time even yet before he was fit for any- 
thing. I asked Mr. Lisle why he did not write to 
me, and he said it was because Frederick would 
not let him write. He did not want a fuss made, 
and he meant to go back to Paris. I asked Mr. 
Lisle whether Frederick had forgotten Mr. Horn- 
dean as well as everything else; but he said no, 
he had not; he had only changed his mind, and 
would come to England later. They went back 
to Paris together, and Frederick was there for 
two or three days, after which they started for 
England, and would have come straight through 
only that Mr. Lisle wanted to paint something at 
Calais, and they put up at a que>= little inn ‘ with 
associations,’ as Mr, Lisle. ys, wita Hogarth and 
Sterne, and people of that kind; at all events, 
there they staid, Mr. Lisle painting promiscuous- 
ly (especially vagrant dogs—you should see his 
sketch-book !), and Frederick wandering about. 
He picked up the 7imes at the railway station, 
and saw our—or I should say your—advertisement, 
and he and Mr. Lisle came on at once to Horn- 
dean, There, dear Beatrix, is my story, or rath- 
er Frederick’s, for you, and you see how success- 
ful your brilliant idea was. As for my brother, 
I can not tell you what I think about him, be- 
cause I have not yet made up my mind. If he 
were not still far from strong, I should say he was 
immensely bored. I am not bored in the least, 
and Mr. Townley Gore is wonderfully well. We 
probably should not like more than a few weeks 
of this sort of thing, but at the end of them we 
shall have a few people down; no regular house 
party, of course, only intimes, Don’t you 
think you could come? It would be nice; and if 
Mr. Lisle has not flitted away somewhere, he 
would paint you to perfection as the Fair One with 
the Golden Locks. I see the Morning Post an- 
nounces the Darnell-Hylton affair as ‘arranged.’ 
His mother has succeeded, and will no longer be 
amusing. How funny was her dread of your fine 
eyes and your freethinking. I shall ask you to 
call at—” 

Then followed a list of commissions. 

It was a hot day in London, and Miss Cheve- 
nix—wearing a gown which she would have de- 
scribed as the simplest thing possible, for it was 
merely an elegantly arranged combination of 
soft, shiny white muslin and filmy lace, but which 
represented an entry of thirty pounds in her mo- 
diste’s bill—was ensconced in the shadiest corner 
of her back drawing-room. The sunshine was 
shut out by blinds, the air was cooled by a jet 
from a pretty little fountain, and scented with 
the breath of choice flowers. The small but lux- 
urious rooms were models of good taste, and had 
an air of leisure and repose especially charming 
from its contrast with the sullen roar and rattle 
of the great city outside. Miss Chevenix looked 
very handsome that day; her magnificent hair 
was a glowing mass of brightness in the shade; 
there was a deeper rose tint than usual in her 
cheeks, and her eyes made up in brilliance for 
what was wanting to them in color. It was an- 
ger that shone in them; but hers was a face to 
which anger was not unbecoming, but not con- 
tradictory. The coolness that surrounded her 
was only external; there was nothing answering 
to it in her heart and brain. On a pretty gold- 
tasselled basket-table beside her lay a number of 
cards and letters; in her hand was an open pa- 
per, but she was not reading its contents; she 
had gathered them already, and her thoughts 
were busy with their meaning. 

“But I must have some money,” thus her 
thoughts ran. ‘There is no use in his writing 
such nonsense as this to me; there is no good in 
his telling me I must ‘tide over things for the 
present’; they can not be tided over. It is cow- 
ardly of him to keep away, and leave me to bear 
it. Servants are not insolent to him; trades- 
people don’t tell him that customers of our sort 
don’t suit them, as that wretch from Morrison’s 
told me this morning. Ici not, I will not, bear 
what I have borne for the fist week. It is the 
Darnell-Hylton affair, as my tenderly sympathet- 
ic friend calls it, that I may thank for this sud- 
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den persecution in the middle of the season. 
They were all civil enough while he was seen 
about with me. Yes, that is the explanation.” 

She suddenly and viciously tore the paper she 
held-into. strips,-twisted. them. tightly together, 
with a subtly cruel suggestiveness in the manner 
of the action, as if those strong white fingers of 
hers could have wrung a bird’s neck—or a baby’s 
—and flung them on the floor. 

“It’s horrible, it’s sickening, it’s maddening, to 
see the safety, the peace, the calmly triumphant 
selfishness, of securely rich people, about whom 
nobody has any doubt, and who have no doubt 
about themselves. And how I do hate them! I 
might not hate them so much if I knew more 
about ourselves. I suppose I could bear what 
people call reverses as well as another, and I am 
sure I could play a bold game for a big stake; 
but there’s no such thing: there’s only a dreary 
sham, and I don’t even know how much is sham.” 

She lay back in her chair, with her hands be- 
hind her head, her face bent forward, her eyes 
downcast, so that the red-gold lashes hid them, 
and a strange smile hovering about her full red 
lips. Her thoughts had flown off at a tangent 
from her father’s letter, which was altogether dis- 
pleasing, to Mrs. Townley Gore’s, which was pleas- 
ing and irritating at the same time. 

““My fine eyes and my freethinking! How 
clever she thinks herself! What a neatly turn- 
ed phrase she flatters herself that is! And yet, 
if there is any woman in the world whom she 
likes, I am that woman. To be sure, I have red 
hair and eyes like rain-drops, while she believes 
that 

* All that is best of dark and bright 
eets in her aspect and her eyes,’ 
as no doubt it did, dans le temps. So she can af- 
ford to patronize me, among a great many other 
pleasures which she, lucky woman, can afford. 
But the pleasure of hitting me hard is at least as 
great: will she find it as cheap?” 

A cluster of yellow roses was pinned into the 
front of her gown; she crushed them with her 
soft round chin as she inhaled their perfume, and 
nibbled their delicate leaves with her sharp small 
teeth. The action was subtle, and like that of 
her hand. 

“She does not even know the ugly little Puri- 
tan to speak to, and if I had been Lady Darnell, 
I might have been of some use to her; and yet 
she can not resist a thrust at me, so strong in 
her nature is the instinct of spite. How thor- 
oughly she enjoys her queening it at Horndean ! 
It should not be difficult to dethrone her. The 
brother seema *~.be an effacé person, not the sort 
of man I imagined wicil now. Not one-third as 
rich as Sir Henry Darnell, and probably quite as 
stupid. I will accept her invitation; there will 
be no duns in the hall at Horndean; and Mr. 
Lisle, who is apparently a much pleasanter per- 
son than Mrs. Townley Gore’s brother, shall paint 
my picture.” 

She laughed suddenly, aloud, and rose ; she had 
seemingly recovered her good-humor, She looked 
in the glass at herself approvingly, pulled out the 
plaits of her hair, flung the crumpled roses at her 
neck into the basket under her writing-table, and 
prepared—smiling as she arranged her writing 
materials—to reply to Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter. 

“A telegram, ma’am,” said a correctly impas- 
sive servant, tendering her the yellow missive, 
which she carelessly opened. 

The sender was a Colonel Wilton, at whose 
house Mr. Chevenix was staying for some famous 
mid-season races, and it contained these words: 

‘““Your father has met with a serious accident. 
I am coming to town to take you to him. I shall 
be with you in an hour. Be ready to start at 
once,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIO1 
[From Our Own CorrEsPponveENT. ] 
JEOPLE have left, are leaving, and are about 
to leave town, yet Paris preserves all its an- 
imation, for strangers abound, and our dress- 
makers have quite as much to do, and our shops 
display quite as many attractions, as ever, despite 
the absence of the Parisians, Then there are a 
great many weddings, which serve as occasions 
for dress. We will begin by describing some of 
the latest styles. Costume of royal blue Surah 
and satin with a blue ground, brocaded with cap- 
ucine flowers with moss green leaves. The Su- 
rah skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a satin 
flounce, brocaded in a pattern; that is, with large 
flowers at the bottom, which diminish in size to- 
ward the top of the flounce. This flounce is set 
over a double and very thick balayeuse of moss 
green satin. Corsage, tablier, and scarfs of bro- 
eaded satin. Italian straw hat, trimmed with 
blue and capucine feathers. Another toilette is 
of myrtle green satin merveilleux, trimmed with 
guipure, embroidered with*white silk on white 
silk muslin, At the bottom broad guipure bands 
from four to five inches wide lose themselves in 
cascades of poufs. Narrower bands of guipure 
edge the corsage. Very high standing collar, 
covered with guipure, with deep cuffs to match 
on the elbow sleeves. Black straw bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet, and. adorned.with a very 
dark red feather. Black gloves, embroidered 
with silver. 

The fine weather that we are enjoying permits 
the display of summer toilettes. Muslin, batiste; 
and gingham dresses are about to have a vogue 
which has been refused to them for many seasons 
past. Very original styles are seen ; for instance, 
a dress of black muslin, with immense printed 
colored flowers, either full-sized poppies or dah- 
lias larger than nature, trimmed with insertion 
and flounces of black Spanish lace. This has a 
Japanese aspect, whieh is only becoming to a very 
slender and spiritr ile person. 

A multitude of narrow fleunees are worn, al- 
most all pleated and mixed with English embroid- 
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ery set on flat, or lace flounces for dresses of lin- 
en, batiste, etc., six or eight flounces being set on 
a skirt, the top of which is completed by sashes, 
scarfs, or paniers. For instance, we will cite a 
cameo pink muslin dress, the skirt of which has 
six pleated flounces about two inches wide, 
trimmed with black Chantilly lace (imitation) of the 
same width. The basque-waist is shirred, and is 
clasped closely over the hips by a broad sash of 
black watered silk, trimmed with very wide black 


lace which mixes behind with the pouf. Black 
lace pleatings edge the neck and sleeves. This 


toilette is charmingly effective. There are also 
skirts formed of puffs, from six to eight inches 
wide, flattened down at the top, and having the 
appearance of flounces the bottom of which has 
been turned under and sewed through the mid- 
dle; these are separated by ribbons that are 
partly hidden by the puffs. We have seen a 
dress of porcelain blue percale, with delicate 
white figures, that was made in this fashion. 
Rather loose basque-waist, the bottom of which 
was slightly puffed up by a sash of red Surah 
placed underneath and tied in the first puff, which 
was formed by the puffed-up basque. The skirt 
had two of the puffs we have just described, 
which were underlaid with red Surah ribbon, the 
third and last, which formed a flounce, was 
trimmed with open-work embroidery four inches 
wide, all falling over the narrow flounces of the 
under-skirt. Apropos of skirts, they are becom- 
ing much fuller, so as to give more ease in walk- 
ing. Moreover, nothing can be more bizarre and 
ungraceful than a skirt scanty at the bottom, 
while the top is adorned with ample drapings 
and puffs, which tend to become more and more 
accentuated. Without following the example of 
certain leaders of the ton who carry a steep prom- 
ontory behind them at the bottom of the waist, it 
is impossible for any one who wishes to be in 
fashion to dispense with a tournure either of hair- 
cloth or of starched flounces set one above anoth- 
er. We only hope that this does not presage a 
speedy return to crinoline and to skirts six yards 
in circumference. 

The Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles prevail 
for the moment over those of the Directoire and 
Henri Trois. There are, however, a number of 
high pointed bodices, as we have said. Paniers 
are often attached to them by flat pleats, which 
clearly define the hips, and produce a slenderer 
effect than gathers, with the stripes so much in 
vogue. These paniers draw a little at the sides, 
open in front in fan shape, and turn sharply to- 
ward the middle of the skirt, where they are lost 
in the pouf. Everything, however, is worn, and 
pointed bodices are outnumbered by shirred or 
pleated basques, and by pleated round waists, 
belted with a ribbon that crosses behind, and is 
brought again in front in the form of a point, 
somewhat covering the hips. 

Bonnets continue to be infinitely varied, from 
the microscopic cap or simple capote, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, silver, etc., and garlanded 
with flowers, to the high-crowned Italian straw hat, 
set upright on the head or drawn over the fore- 
head, loaded with feathers and flowers, or some- 
times with a broad brim, lined with velvet, turned 
up on one side, and furnished with a feather fall- 
ing backward ; the latter is very pretty, especially 
if of a dark color. The shapes are mostly well 
known, but from day to day they become larger 
and more accentuated. 

Among new fabrics we will cite the rich and 
elegant grenadines with large trellis-work or me- 
dium-sized woven flowers of velvet of the same 
shade as the ground—brown, myrtle green, or 
caroubier red. These are superb; they are used 
for mantles, jackets, applications, ete. There are 
still seen at soirées the pretty chiné and brocaded 
Pompadours, which, according to the style of the 
costume, are combined with plain stuffs of an- 
cient tints, or.with gauzes and blonde lace. Blue 
is much worn in silks, from the darkest to the 
palest shade. 

Parasols continue to be embellished with bows 
of ribbon, flowers, and even feathers, for we have 
seen one of white watered silk with a large bunch 
of ostrich plumes on the top, and which looked 
as if it might have belonged to an Indian begum. 
Flowers are prettier, always matching the color 
of the parasol, and shaded with ombré silk, such 
as geraniums shading from red to pink, ete. For 
useful parasols for all occasions the handle is 
stout, and rustic in appearance, the luxury being 
displayed in the knob, which may be of old porce- 
lain, precious stones, chased silver, etc. Flowers 
continue to be more used than ever, and their 
imitation has attained perfection. A few are of 
velvet—pansies, for example. They are worn on 
the corsage, at the throat, on the skirt, at the belt, 
and even on the long gloves, in the guise of fast- 
enings, which is in questionable taste, for noth- 
ing is more unsightly than a crushed flower, and 
here it is inevitably crushed in a few seconds. 
As a refinement of elegance we greatly prefer 
glove buttons set with precious stones, such as 
garnets or cat’s-eyes, which are used like cuff but- 
tons, and serve to guard against the annoyance 
of bursting off the ordinary buttons. 

EmMELINE RayMonp. 





HOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
BIRDS. 


~ WAS much interested last spring in the pe- 
culiar behavior of a pair of house wrens. Al- 
most at once after his arrival from his winter’s 
sojourn in the South the male selected one of the 
small wooden bird-houses which we had fastened 
to the top of a grape post for his accommodation. 
He sang from early morning until night, now and 
then stopping long enough to carry a stick into 
the house, as if to preempt his claim. 

About a week after his arrival his mate makes 
her appearance—a bright-eyed, busy, chattering 
housewife, and now the happy pair commence 
building in earnest. The male brings a stick to 





his mate, she meets him at the door and takes it, 
while he flies to the top of the little house, throws 
up his head, and pours forth his jubilant song. 

The little housewife is very amiable, always ac- 
cepting the sticks that he brings, and they chat- 
ter over the work in the most loving, confiding 
manner. But now another male comes into the 
neighborhood. Evidently he is trying to woo this 
pretty partner. He stations himself on the top 
of an adjacent grape post very near to the happy 
couple, and tries his most entrancing song. This 
exasperates the wedded lord; he pounces upon 
the gay wooer, and a fierce struggle ensues. The 
lord seems to have conquered, and sings triumph- 
antly. But this gay, insinuating fellow is not so 
easily put down, he too sings, as if challenging 
him to another conflict. Meanwhile the little 
partner goes on with her building, apparently un- 
concerned, wholly indifferent to the insinuating 
ways of the rival, and the nest is completed on 
the eighth day after her arrival. 

On the morning of the ninth day I miss her, 
neither do I see the other male, and the lord 
seems dejected. He is left sole possessor of the 
premises. It looks as if this pretty partner had 
forsaken her home and mate. But he does not 
long repine over his desertion; in a day or two 
he is singing as gayly as before. 

He still considers himself proprietor of the es- 
tablishment, and no sparrow is allowed to re- 
main a moment near it, and he scolds and blus- 
ters at the bluebirds, although not daring to at- 
tack them. He is very angry when I raise the 
roof to inspect his faithless partner's work. 
What a cozy place she has left! The nest is built 
in one corner of the little house, and neatly lined 
with feathers and hair. 

In a few days the widower selects another 
home, a few rods distant from his first, and again 
preempts his claim by every now and then carry- 
ing a stick into the house; but he claims the oth- 
er also, and is now sole proprietor of two homes. 
Clearly the future Mrs. Wren can take her choice 
of two fine establishments. But he does not 
leave the premises to woo a second partner, but 
sings loud and long, with faith that she will sure- 
ly come. 

It is June, and the robins, bluebirds, and cat- 
birds have built all around him, and are rearing 
their young, while he has nothing to do but sing 
and keep watch over his two establishments. His 
enforced idleness finally develops a curiosity with 
regard to the young of other species. He slips 
up toa nest of young cat-birds, and peers at them 
until one of the parents drives him away. A rob- 
in has built on a tree a few feet distant from one 
of his houses. This too excites his curiosity ; 
but Madam Robin proves to have a very bad 
temper.- She has caught him looking into her 
nest two or three times, and she is not satisfied 
with simply driving him away, but follows him 
about, driving him from place to place. Now he 
takes refuge in the wood-pile, while she sits on 
the top waiting for his re-appearance. He stays 
so long that madam becomes tired of waiting, 
and begins to make her toilette. With her head 
bent to one side, she is wholly absorbed in plum- 
ing her feathers, and now he slips out, and flits 
to a quince bush, and pours out his most defiant 
song. Madam instantly straightens up, and makes 
a dash toward the bush. He drops beneath the 
thick foliage, and is again secure. Soon he slips 
away, with another defiant song, always eluding 
her, until, tired of the chase, she returns to her 
nest. 

It is the middle of June, and at last a female 
is attracted by the wooer’s song. She accom- 
panies him to the deserted house of his former 
partner, and now they flit to his last establish- 
ment. This seems to suit her better, and she 
begins to throw out some of the sticks which he 
has been carrying in for the past month. He is 
not at all disconcerted by her lack of apprecia- 
tion of his work, for never seemed a happier 
bird. He is in a tremor of delight, his wings 
quiver and flutter, and his throat swells with his 
jubilant song. Now he carries a stick to the 
door, whereupon she scolds and chatters, telling 
him there are already more than she knows what 
to do with; so he drops it to the ground, and 
sings again. 

Seon she has arranged the sticks to suit her, 
and begins to line the nest with feathers and 
hair. 

Within a week she is sitting, and her lord is 
most devoted. He looks beneath the bark of 
trees and under the eaves for dainty bits, which 
he reserves and carries to her. 

The first week in July the young are hatched, 
and never was there a more loving, happy father. 
He has no time nor disposition now to trouble 
himself about the young of other species; but 
from morning until night, with brief intervals 
of joyous, gushing song, he is providing for his 
young household. 

Birds of the same species differ greatly in dis- 
position. Sometimes they are quite peaceable, 
and the different species will rear their young in 
close proximity. 

The robin mentioned above was one of the 
most quick-tempered birds I ever observed. She 
built her first nest in a spruce at the rear of the 
house. This tree stands in an angle formed by 
an addition to the main building. From the din- 
ing-room a glass door opens within three feet of 
the tree, and from the other jutting apartment is 
a door often used, the ends of the branches touch- 
ing the casement. Yet here madam chose to build, 
not at all afraid of our close proximity. She had 
safely reared a brood in this tree the previous year, 
and now considered it her property. 

Birds of other species were also attracted to 
this eligible situation. Either experience has 
taught them, or they reason, that this tree is more 
safe from the depredations of crows or cats than 
the groups of spruce and other evergreens on the 
lawn, <A male cat-bird attempts to preempt his 
claim to this tree by carrying a few sticks and pa- 
per and placing them on a low limb several [eet 
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distant from the robins’ nest. In two or three 
days thereafter the mate arrives, and seems sat- 
istied with the location her partner has chosen, 
and they commence building, but Madam Robin 
soon puts a stop to their work; she repeatedly 
drives them from the tree, until they are obliged 
to seek other quarters. They select the arbor- 
vita hedge—which surrounds the “ Insect Menag- 
erie,” figured in Harper's Magazine for May, 1880 
—where they build, and safely rear their young. 

Next a brown thrush makes his claim by lay- 
ing the foundation of his domicile within three 
feet of the robins’ nest. It would seem that mad- 
am must submit to this arrangement, for our 
thrush is ruler over all the birds that frequent 
the grounds. 

The mate arrives, and they rapidly proceed 
with the building. Conscious of their superior 
power and strength, they pay no attention to the 
robin, who eyes them askance. The nest is com- 
pleted and the eggs deposited, but they soon dis- 
appear. I mistrust Madam Robin is at the bot 
tom of the mischief. She probably slipped to the 
nest in the absence of the thrushes, and destroy- 
ed the eggs. Had it been any other enemy, it 
would seem that the robins’ nest must have shared 
the same fate, for the two nests are very near 
each other. 

The young robins leave the nest, and now mad- 
am informs her partner that he must take the 
entire responsibility of finishing their education 
and providing for their wants, while she proceeds 
to build a second nest. This time she chooses a 
deciduous tree on the lawn back of the house, 
within a few feet of her first domicile. She 
builds on a low limb just above my hammock. 
This is a favorite tree for many birds to alight 
upon. But now madam’s tyrannical disposition 
manifests itself in fiercely driving them all from 
the tree. The cat-birds whom she had driven 
from the spruce are now feeding their young in 
the hedge, and they have all along used this tree 
as a stopping-place in their flight to and from 
their nest, and they do not like to abandon it, but 
madam compels them to select another tree. She 
seems to have a special spite toward these cat- 
birds and the little wren. 

The robin is sitting; she leaves her nest and 
goes to the orchard, quite a distance away. Now 
one of the cat-birds, as if awaiting his chance, 
flits up to the nest and looks in, and immediate- 
ly flies away, and soon returns with his partner. 
They alight on opposite sides of the nest, and 
quickly break three of the eggs before I am 
hardly aware what they are doing. So intent are 
they upon the mischief that they allow me to ap- 
proach within reaching distance, clapping my 
hands to frighten them away, and one carries a 
broken egg and throws it upon the ground. It 
looks as if done out of revenge. 

Madam Robin returns, and comprehends the 
state of affairs, and immediately calls her mate, 
who makes a great outcry, evidently mistaking 
me for the author of the mischief. But madam 
seems to know better, and is very quiet, and con- 











tinues to have the same confidence in me as be- 
fore. She does not forsake the remaining egg, 
but rears one lone nestling. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Country Sussoriser.—Irish poplins are not worn 
now. Your red silk is rather bright, but can be made 
up with a skirt of satin Surah of the same shade. 

B. G. M.—Your small boy’s white piqué should be 
open in front, with plain princesse front, and some 
box pleats below the waist in the back. Edge it with 
your trimming. Have black shoes, with red and blue 
stockings; sashes should match stockings. 

Ten Years’ Sunsoriser.—Make your cambrics with 
round belted waists and round full skirts simply 
hemmed. The dark blue might have a tucked basque 
worn with a belt, an apron over-skirt and round skirt, 
with bias bands of the plain blue. The delaine would 
make a pretty hunting jacket; or else use the round 
waist that you have, and put all the new material into 
a pleated skirt, with three pleated flounces across the 
back, and a deep apron with one flounce in front. 

Novior.—The bridegroom at a quiet morning wed- 
ding should wear a black diagonal cloth frock-coat 
and vest, with gray pantaloons, It is a matter of taste 
whether he travels in this suit or puts on the usual 
Cheviot travelling suit, but he should not wear a trav- 
elling suit during the wedding ceremony. The coat 
of the travelling suit may be a cut-away fitted coat, or 
a short sack coat. It is the caprice of the season for 
gentlemen to be married without gloves. 

Jane 8.—Your inquiries about false hair and hair- 
dressing were anticipated in a late number o1 the New 
York Fashions. 

M. 8S.—You need not put black crape around your 
neck even in the first months of deep mourning. 
Wear pleatings of black crépe lisse, if you insist upon 
having black, but you can with propriety wear white 
lisse pleatings and collars inside rolling collars of the 
Byron shape of your black dress goods. The trim- 
ming at the wrists should correspond. 

B. W. C.—Get wide white Spanish net, and make it 
up plain over the soiled waist of your cream-colored 
silk, Then have a draped apron over-skirt of the net, 
and put flounces of the lace on the silk skirt. 

Anna.—The shirred Mother Hubbard dresses, the 
yoke slips, and pleated blouses in princesse shape, are 
suitable for your little girl. Shirr the Mother Hub- 
bard dresses around the neck, letting the remainder - 
hang full for the waist and skirt, with merely a hem 
or some tucks. Then put a puff above each armhole, 
have a sash or not, as you choose, and fasten the dress 
behind. This will be pretty in écru, pale or dark blue, 
or dark maroon flannel or cashmere, for next fall. The 
yoke slips of white muslin have the dress pleated be- 
low, and finished with a wide Spanish flounce of em- 
broidery. For piqués, have princesse dresses with the 
fronts plain, buttoned their entire length, and some 
box-pleats behind to hold the fullness. Pale shades 
of pink and of cream-color are pretty for the little 
artistic dresses. These reach half way between the 
knees and ankles, Use soft wide ribbons, strips of 
cashmere, and also of the dress goods, for sashes. The 
little pokes of straw and wide-brimmed straw hats are 
worn, also shirred sun-bonnets with high crowns. 
The Mother Hubbard cloaks for next winter will be 
made of gray, brown, blue, or maroon cloth of light 
quality. 
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A FASCINATING GHOST. 


ANTED—A young gentleman who knows how 
W to spell, and who writes a good hand, to do copy- 
ing in the country for two or three months. Must re- 
main in employer’s house. Address in own hand, 
stating what salary is expected, X., Box 1400, this 
office. 


This was an advertisement I cut out of the 
Evening Post one spring afternoon. For half 
an hour I had stood the vociferous offerings of 
“ Fourth Editions” and “ Extras” without num- 
ber, and for half an hour sheets of various po- 
litical complexions had been thrust under my 
nose without effect, for I had been out of em- 
ployment so long that my stock of money was 
nearly exhausted, and it had been a good many 
days since I had allowed myself the luxury of a 
paper. But at last I was overpersuaded by a 
very small but remarkably pertinacious news- 
boy, and for fear of further temptations put the 
paper hastily in my pocket and went home. 

In the old days I had been book-keeper for the 
late concern of Skinflint, Starvehimout & Co., 
and while with them I had been getting a good 
salary, and, to my sorrow be it said, lived pretty 
well up to it; so as I made nothing by the fail- 
ure of the concern, and lost my place as well, I 
had to come down very low. I had saved a lit- 
tle, more by good luck than from forethought, 
and this little, used with the strictest economy, 
and added to by a few dollars made here and 
there in odd ways, was all that had kept me alive 
for eighteen months. However, I didn’t feel quite 
disposed to go to the dogs yet, for there was al- 
ways a chance of something turning up in a great 
city like New York. 

As I looked around my room that evening I 
realized how bare it was of either furniture or 
adornments; how unlike— Ah, well, there was 
my paper; and I unfolded it with all the glee of 
a child over a new story-book. There was, of 
course, the usual political news, the usual num- 
ber of railroad accidents and criminal proceed- 
ings; there were items of interest to investors 
and theatre-goers and travellers ; but nothing for 
me. I had no money to invest, or for theatres, or 
travelling. ‘ So I skipped all that and went on to 
the advertisements, and the only one of them all 
worth reading twice was— 


Wars young gentleman who knows how 

to spell, and who writes a good hand, to do copy- 
ing in the country for two or three months. Must re- 
main in employer's house. Address in own hand, 
stating what salary is expected, X., Box 1400, this 
office. 


I read it two or three times, and then decided 
it was worth trying. So I hunted up a sheet of 
paper, and addressed X as follows: 





“My pear Mr., Mrs., on Miss X..—I notice 
your advertisement in to-day’s issue of the Hven- 
ing Post.. My handwriting you can see for your- 
self. My spelling, I think, is usually correct, and 
there is no doubt I am a gentleman, As to sal- 
ary, I don’t know what to say—I don’t wish to 
value my services at more than they’re worth. 
Should you mean by ‘remain in employer's 
house,’ that I would be boarded and lodged at 
your expense, my price—that is, asking price— 
is five dollars a week. Yours respectfully, 

“James W. Woxcort.” 


The next afternoon I heard from my friend X., 
who proved to be aman. His letter ran thus: 


“ James W. Wolcott, Esq. : 

“My pear Sir,—You may be a gentleman, 
write a good hand, and know how to spell, but 
you’re a fool. I inclose sixty-three cents, the 
fare to You will take the 7 a.m. train to- 
morrow morning from Grand Central Dépét, and 
when you arrive at , ask for my carriage, as 
it will be there to meet you. 

“ Yours, etc., 








Sot. Humpnreys.” 


Sol. Humphreys !—the last man in the world 
I would voluntarily have written to, and for em- 
ployment, too! Two years before, I had a very 
nice little flirtation with pretty Mabel Humphreys, 
and it had gone so far that if the crash in my af- 
fairs had not occurred, I believe there might have 
been an understanding, if not an engagement. But 
as it was, 1 put away all thoughts of love and 
love-making, and dropped pretty Mabel very sud- 
denly, without any kind of an understanding, and 
I had not seen her since. And now to think I 
had fairly got myself into it again! But, I re- 
flected, I might not see much of Mabel, after all. 
So much the better. Bread and butter was a 
necessity, and I would go and make the best of it. 


The next morning I caught the train, but miss- 
ed my breakfast, and by the time I reached the 
house I was decidedly hungry. 

Mr. Humphreys met me at the door, and I was 
pleased to see he did not seem to remember me 
at all. He put up his eyeglasses, and inspected 
me from head to foot. 

“So you’re James W. Wolcott, are you, young 
man ?” 

I told him he was not mistaken. I always had 
that name—born with it, I believed. 

* And you think you're a gentleman ?” 

I begged his pardon—didn’t think anything 
about it; it was a self-evident fact. 

The old fellow grinned. “Suppose you come 
in and have some breakfast. You haven't had 
any, I suppose ?” 

I said I had not. 

* Well, come in and have some.” 

After breakfast Mr. Humphreys led the way 
into the library, and motioned me to take a chair, 
while he explained what my work was to be. He 
had been writing a history, or text-book, of ferns 
—he was an enthusiastic botanist—and wanted 
it copied for press. The work of rewriting the 
whole thing legibly was more than he wished to 





undertake, so he had advertised for an amany- 
ensis, 

After this had been explained to me, Mr. Hum- 
phreys started up. “Get your hat, Mr. Wolcott. 
I want to show you around.” 

All through the house and all over the place 
he took me, and when he got to the farther ex- 
tremity of the grounds he paused, and pointing 
to a huge stone house beyond, said, “I’m trying 
to buy that house ; I’m very anxious to get it, but 
my daughter objects.” 

I asked him why she objected. 

“Well, you see, it hasn’t been occupied lately, 
and she says it’s gloomy; says it’s haunted, and 
she wouldn’t like to live in it.” 

“Miss Humphreys can’t really believe that to 
be true,” I answered. 

“T don’t know whether she does or not. She’s 
away now, but she'll be home to-morrow, and 
perhaps she’ll be more reasonable.” 

The next day Mabel arrived. She met me po- 
litely, went through the introduction gracefully, 
and acted as if she had never seen me before. 
There was not the slightest half-glance of recog- 
nition: she evidently intended to consider me a 
recent acquaintance. With curious inconsistency 
I could not help being a little disappointed, while 
at the same time I was immensely relieved. I 
don’t know what I had expected—a start, a blush, 
just the shy, pleased look of a girl toward an 
old friend not yet forgotten; or was it haughti- 
ness, hardly veiled anger, disgust? Whatever I 
had expected, I got. nothing at all but pleasant, 
meaningless words, great politeness, great civil- 
ity. I had nothing whatever to do with, and could 
have no interest in, the intimacy that formerly ex- 
isted between Mabel Humphreys and James W. 
Wolcott; he was one man, and I was another. 
And so the days went on, and she was always 
friendly with her father’s copyist. 

Toward the end of July, Ned Humphreys came 
home, and brought Mr. Butter-Scotch Steele with 
him. Mr. Steele’s baptismal name was William, 
but he had been rechristened by his friends But- 
ter-Scotch, on account of his fondness for that 
particular kind of candy. 

Ned was quite a boy, and a capital fellow at 
that, and he and I soon became firm friends ; but 
Butter-Scotch I loathed. I really don’t know why 
I loathed him so much, unless because there was 
a rumor afloat that Mabel was making up her 
mind to renounce the bangs and bangies of a sin- 
gle life, and henceforth stick to Butter-Scotch. 
Of course this of itself was enough to make me 
contemplate placing an extraordinarily bent pin 
on his chair, or converting his overcoat pocket 
into a repository for a litter of baby kittens. But 
independently of this rumor, I had a distinct and 
positive impression that I loathed the man just 
as he was, whether he ever succeeded in marry- 
ing Mabel or not. ~ Of course it was none of my 
business, but it did seem a pity to stand by and 
see her become the missing rib, thereby complet- 
ing the anatomy, of such a molly-coddle. 

One morning I was standing on the piazza—just 
finishing a very nice cigar Mr. Humphreys had 
presented me with the day before, with the re- 
mark that “he didn’t mind a man smoking once 
in a while, if he smoked tobacco, but he abomi- 
nated cabbage”—when Mabel came out. 

“Mr, Wolcott,” she said, “are you going to be 
busy for a few minutes ?” 

“T think not,” I replied. “Mr. Humphreys 
doesn’t want to begin for half an hour yet.” 

“Then will you come to the croquet ground, 
and finish your cigar there ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered; “ with pleasure.” 

Over to the croquet ground we strolled, and 
Mabel sat down on one of the rustic seats. With- 
out preamble of any kind, she began : 

“] know you have a friendly feeling for us all, 
Mr. Wolcott, and I want to ask your opinion and 
advice.” 

I bowed, for she was unquestionably right 
about my friendly feeling, but I wondered what 
was coming. 

She went on: “What do you think of Mr. 
Steele ?” 

Well, that was a poser! What did I think of 
Butter-Scotch ? That he was a fool, of course ; 
but I reflected it wouldn’t do to tell her so, par- 
ticularly if she was going to— Oh no! it wouldn’t 
do at all. 

“ Why do you ask, Miss Humphreys ?” 

“T will tell you frankly, There is a very 
strong inclination on papa’s part to buy the stone 
house.” 

“Yes, I know there is.” 

“ And I don’t want him to.” 

“ May I ask why not?” 

“ Because it’s haunted.” 

“TIT don’t see how that affects Mr. Steele—he 
isn’t haunted.” 

Mabel laughed. “I don’t suppose he is. But 
that isn’t what I mean. I want to know if he is 
courageous enough to go there and see if it real- 
ly is haunted.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s pretty brave: he says he is, 
and Mr, Humphreys thinks so too, I believe.” 

“Yes, papa is so enthusiastic over Mr, But—I 
mean Mr. Steele’s kind heart and religious feel- 
ing; he thinks he must be a good man, and not 
easily frightened.” She looked at.me squarely. 
“ And I want to know if he’s a man fully to be 
trusted—” 

“With untold wealth ?” 

“No; to see a ghost.” 

“Ah! I see!” 

“You're brave too, aren’t you, Mr. Wolcott ?” 

“You're very kind to say so, but I assure you 
there never was a worse coward than Iam. I’ve 
no courage at all-—I’m all brain! Now there’s 
the difference between Mr. Steele and myself.” 

Mabel rose. “ Yes, I see the difference,” she 
said. “I’m very much obliged to you, Mr. Wol- 
cott, for your good advice. I wasn’t sure wheth- 
er he would undertake it. Brain is a good thing, 
so is courage; I prefer a happy mixture.” And 
with a pleasant little nod she sailed off, 
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I never saw until afterward what a compari- 
son I had made—one all courage and no brain, 
and the other all brain and no courage. I had 
muddled things badly, that was evident, and the 
worst of it was that she never gave me an oppor- 
tunity to let her know I had not intended any 
disrespect to her future liege. 

All this time Sol. Humphreys never ceased talk- 
ing about buying the stone house. At last Ma- 
bel made the proposition that some night we 
three, Ned, Butter-Scotch, and myself, should go 
there and stay until morning, and if our report 
was “no ghosts,” she would not say any more 
against the purchasing scheme; but if anything 


‘diabolical or mysterious happened, that her fa- 


ther was to give up the idea. Our consent being 
asked, we cheerfully gave it, and as one time was 
as good as another, we decided to make the ex- 
periment that night. 

Armed each with a stout stick and a pillow, we 
advanced upon the haunted dwelling about nine 
o'clock, and were admitted by the man in charge, 
whose head-quarters were in an adjoining build- 
ing, which communicated with the house by a 
long entry, at the end of which was an iron door. 
This door was closed and bolted after us, and we 
were left to make our explorations in our own 
way. 

I for one did not expect to see anything super- 
natural, but Mabel’s stories were very vivid, and 
I would have liked to oblige her by seeing some- 
thing uncanny. We had brought a lantern with 
us, and Butter-Seotch had very self-sacrificingly 
taken charge of it. So we ascended the stairs, 
and made a tour of the upper floors, then de- 
scended, and made another tour of the ground- 
floor and cellar, and Butter-Scotch considered the 
exploration so thorough that he strongly advo- 
cated going home and to bed, and bringing in a 
sealed verdict, “No ghosts.” But we wouldn’t 
hear of it. So, having made sure that the front 
door was unlocked on the inside, and could be 
opened instantaneously if the proposed ghost were 
disposed to be violent, or use language unfit for 
“ears polite,” we made ourselves as comfortable 
in the hall as the circumstances of no bed and an 
indefinite ghost would allow. 

Ten o’clock—no ghost. Eleven—not a sound. 
Eleven-thirty—“ Ned, you’re snoring.” 

“Oh no; I was thinking how—” 

“ Great heavens!” whispered Butter-Scotch. 

“ Where? where ?” we asked, simultaneously. 

Butter-Seotch wiped a moth off his cheek. 

“T thought you saw something,” Ned said to 
him, irritably. 

“He went in my eye. I guess you'd cry out if 
a bug went in your eye.” 

“That’s all right, Scotchy. You're game, eh, 
old man ?” 

“ This is sheer nonsense,” Mr. Steele explained. 

Whirr-rr-rr, fizz, thupp ! 

Butter-Scotch yelled, and started up. 

“Sit down. Don’t you know a June-bug when 
you hear one ?” 

“Was it, indeed 2” and Butter-Scotch wiped his 
forehead. 

Suddenly there was a crash somewhere in the 
house. 

“By George!” gasped Ned, “we're in for it, 
boys, and don’t you forget it!” 

I don’t know how long we waited, but then it 
began again—first a sneeze, then a hissing sound, 
then a pail rolling down stairs, followed by an as- 
sortment of dust-pans and fire-irons. 

This was first-class. After the storm ceased, 
Butter-Scotch, in a committee of one, proposed 
that we should alter the verdict to “ ghosts em- 
phatically,” and go home. It was entertaining, 
but, to tell the truth, he was sleepy. 

In a few minutes there was another crash, and 
we saw something white on the stairs, slowly and 
solemnly approaching. As it neared the bottom, 
it raised an arm; a low moan came from it, and 
a rasping sound of a by no means cheerful char- 
acter. 

Butter-Scotch made for the door, and in his ex- 
citement pushed against it instead of pulling, so 
he couldn’t get out. The ghost, seeing our fright, 
uttered a shriek, and came swiftly toward us. 

This was too much for flesh and blood to bear, 
and Butter-Scotch yelled, “Murder! thieves! 
fire!” frantic with horror, and we all three pull- 
ed and pushed, beside ourselves with fear. 

Just as the ghost had nearly reached us, Ned 
pulled the door open, and there was a crash and 
a rush, and before I knew what had happened, 
the door was shut to with a bang, and I was left 
in darkness in the hall, with the knowledge that 
the beastly ghost was where it could touch me if 
it wanted to. A second of silence, and then a 
voice hissed, “‘ Cowards!” I indorsed that opin- 
ion heartily, but the others were greater cowards 
than I was: I wouldn’t have kicked the light out 
of the lantern, or shut the door on them. 

There was a yawn, and then the thing said, 
“Oh my!” 

I plucked up my spirits a little. The ghost 
had sense enough to be sleepy, and I thought I 
could stand a little talk, if it would only keep 
hands off. Possibly it wanted to find the door, 
for it came straight toward me. But the knob 
wasn’t where the phantom thought it ought to 
be, and the seeking hand rested for about two 
seconds on my nose. The touch gave me cour- 
age; it was warm, soft, and pleasant as a woman’s. 
I stretched out my arms, and grasped the phan- 
tom. It shrieked and started, but I was strong, 
and the ghost was solid, so it didn’t get away. I 
didn’t feel afraid of it then; on the contrary, it 
seemed afraid of me. 

“Dear ghost, sweet ghost,” I said, “I won't 
hurt you.” 

The answer came tremblingly and low: “ What 
are you saying? Who sent you?” 

“Why, my darling ghost,” I said, “the lady 
that’s going to be Mrs, Butter-Scotch.” 

“How do you know she is ?” 

“Oh, I know well enough. You must be a 
smart ghost not to know that!” 





“She doesn’t love him.” 

“Oh yes, she does. My sweet little phantom, 
you’re entirely mistaken. Come, I'll see if I 
can’t light the lantern, if that insane booby hasn’t 
smashed it all to: pieces in getting out.” 

“Let me go, please,” the ghost begged, in a 
very polite manner; and as it spoke, the words 
sounded to me very much as from a human voice 
disguised, and yet I couldn’t see for the life of 
me how anything human could have got into the 
house after we came in, or how anything human 
could have made such an everlasting row, and 
rattled its bones so unpleasantly. But the ghost’s 
hands had flesh on them. My curiosity was 
aroused, so I said, “ No, I can’t let you go.” 

“It’s wrong—hugging me, when you love an- 
other.” 

“Whom do I love?” 

“Mrs. Butter-Scotch, of course. I know all 
about it.” 

“You do,eh? Then I suppose you know how 
it all happened ?” 

“ Yes, of course I do.” 

“Do you know why I stopped ?” 

“ Because you hadn’t money enough to ask her 
to marry you,” 

“You're perfectly right, my dear little ghost ; 
but neither you nor I know whether she'd have 
married me even if I had happened to have plenty 
of money. I wish you'd tell me that.” 

“T won’t do anything of the kind. I’m per- 
fectly surprised at myself for talking toa mortal 
so long. Good-by, man. Go back to the Humph- 
reyses, and tell them what you have seen. If the 
old man buys this house, won’t I make it hot for 
him! Good-by, mortal,” 

But I wouldn’t let go of the ghost’s arm. 

“Please let me go now,” the phantom be- 
seeched. 

A bright idea came to me. I said: “Can I 
trust you ? Isa ghost’s word good for anything ?” 
With great dignity it answered: “ Yes ; I never 
lie.” 

“ All right. If you'll promise to meet me to- 
morrow evening under the old apple-tree on Mr. 
Humphreys’s place at ten o’clock, I'll let you go.” 
And as I released my hold, the ghost seemed to 
vanish away, and I opened the door, and went 
out. My senses were dazed in the open air; the 
evening had been so strange, so almost suspi- 
cious, that I could not fathom it all at once. 
Besides, I had allowed the ghost to go before it 
had given the promise to meet me again. *I re- 
membered my stupidity with regret, but somehow 
I felt the ghost would consider the promise as 
having been given, and be at the trysting-place. 
At the house they had given me up for lost, and 
were discussing all manner of plans for my res- 
cue, and Ned was on the point of coming for me 
alone, as Mr, Steele could not be persuaded to en- 
ter that house again until daylight. However, the 
thing was settled, and Mr. Humphreys accepted 
our report unquestionably, but with great regret, 
and the next morning Mabel was informed of the 
result. At last the evening came, and we were 
on the piazza. Mabel had retired with a head- 
ache, and the rest of us smoked our cigars and 
followed our own thoughts in silence. As it 
neared ten, I arose leisurely, and strolled off to the 
old apple-tree. I had been there but a few min- 
utes when I saw a white figure approaching as if 
from the adjoining place, and it came straight to 
me, and stopped at my side. 

I lifted my hat. “ Good-evening,” I said. 

The phantom responded with a neat little 
ghostly courtesy. ‘Mortal, I never tell a lie,” it 
said. 

“Will you shake hands? Truly a ghost’s 
word can be believed.” 

The phantom gave me its hand, but after I had 
held it a decent length of time, tried to regain 
possession of it. 

“Does the old gentleman believe ?” asked the 
ghost. 

“Yes; it’s all right—he won’t buy the house 
now. You can remain alone in it in undisturbed 
possession.” 

“T don’t want to stay alone in it.” 

“Well, my sweet phantom, I don’t see how 
you're going to fix it. Haven’t you got any rela- 
tives to come and help you be gay ?” 

“ No, none.” 

“That's bad. I know the dust-pan and fire- 
iron business is jolly, and then it does sound aw- 
fully cheerful to have pails rolling down stairs ; 
but it’s like playing billiards—gets monotonous 
if you haven’t any one to play with.” 

The ghost sighed. 

“What's that for?’ I inquired. “Don’t you 
like being a ghost ?” 

“No, not a bit.” 

“Dear me! Would you like to be an ordinary 
common mortal person ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“My! And get married?” 

“Yes, I guess so—I don’t know.” 

“Well, I’m very fond of you, dear little 
ghost.” 

“T don’t believe you. You're fond of some- 
body else.” 

“Well, well; you told me that before, and I 
don’t deny it; but, my sweet little phantom, she 
don’t care two cents for me now.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Oh, I know it very well.” 

“You’re wrong. Why don’t you go and ask 
her ?” 

“Tm not going to insult her.” 

“Do you call that an insult ?” 

“Yes—from one in my position. Sweet ghost,” 
I said, coming nearer, “ let’s make believe you’re 
my angel,” putting my arms around her, and 
drawing her to me. 

“Then you don’t love her ?” 

“On the contrary, it’s because I love her so 
much that I want to make believe you’re Miss 
Mabel.” 

The ghost submitted with a good grace, but 
forgot her assumed ghostliness, “James!” she 
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said, and the voice carried me back two years, 
and my darling was revealed to me. 

“ Mabel, Mabel,” I said, “ what is this ? 
it mean you love me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But why did you play such a prank on us 
all 2” 

“T knew you still loved me, but would never 
say so, and, besides, I wanted a little fun.” 

“Bless you, it was fun, but you might have 
been hurt.” 

“Oh no,” she laughed ; “I wasn’t afraid. The 
others were so brave, and you were such a coward 
—all brain and no courage, you know.” 


Does 


A month later I was a clerk on a good salary, 
and six months later Mabel and I were married. 
But the secret of our wooing in the stone house 
and under the apple-tree was never told, and 
from that time forth I had no fear of ghosts— 
my own particular precious little ghost was my 
shield and my protection, 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 31, Vol. XIV.) 


MISS ANDERSON’S COLORS. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “GranpMotuer’s Money,” ‘Poor Hu- 
manity,” “Cowanp Conso1geNncg,” ETO, 


———— 
Il. 


Eicut years afterward I was staying for my 
health at the Grand Hotel, Scarborough. I had 
been recommended the Yorkshire coast—I had 
been poorly for six months, perhaps twelve: I 
had only just stopped growing. 

People interested in me thought that I wanted 
bracing air. My mother, very nervous about me, 
had come as a fond companion—nurse, if it were 
needed. The trustee and second husband was 
dead, and my mother was again a widow, with no 
thought of marrying a third time. The second 
edition of wedlock had been an utter failure; but 
of that no matter. 

I had grown out of all knowledge, my friends 
said—and I was certainly a very tall specimen of 
the human race, six feet three without my boots, 
and with an unpleasant stoop in the shoulders, as 
if I had overdone it, and was bending forward 
like a badly trained bean-stalk. The law had 
become my profession, and I was making prog- 
ress therein, when my health gave way. “It was 
only a temporary ailment,” the doctor assured my 
mother; overapplication to business, combined 
with rapid growth, had thrown me out of gear. 
Rest, freedom from anxiety — indeed, perfect 
idleness —was the only certain cure for her 
son, 

And here at pleasant, frivolous, bracing Scar- 
borough I gathered strength, made a few friends, 
took to dancing of an evening at the hotel, was 
the delight and pride and comfort of my mother, 
as a son should be, even in these degenerate days. 
It was here that I met Bennett again. We 
should not have recognized each other had it not 
been for chance allusions at the dinner table, and 
then we shook hands with great heartiness, and 
laughed over school reminiscences till the tears 
ran down our cheeks. He was very short and 
stout. 

“Do you intend a long stay ?” I asked. 

“Off and on,” he replied. “I am Yorkshire 
born and bred. A Bradford man, and I am 
down here perhaps half a dozen times during the 
year.” 

“Cloth, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, cloth.” 

“And I dare say, now, there is an attraction 
here which brings you to Scarborough so fre- 
quently ?” 

“ Ah!” he said, displaying his white teeth, “I 
dare say there is. But I'll tell you all about it 
next Saturday week. You'll laugh a bit.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“T sha’n’t be here again till Saturday week. 
I have only taken the place en route—business 
first, you know.” 

“ Certainly, business first.” 

“ And I like business. It pays—it is becom- 
ing almost respectable.” 

He laughed heartily at his own satire, and left 
me. He seemed a pleasant, hearty, and just a 
trifle boisterous fellow now: I thought I should 
be glad when he returned. 

Before he returned I had renewed my acquaint- 
ance with another friend from the far off happy 
Weston days—I had met Janie Anderson ! 

She had arrived at Scarborough with a right 
royal retinue—she had brought her own car- 
riage, her own horses, her own staff of servants, 
not to mention a host of friends, male and fe- 
male, old and young, who had come with her to 
do her reverence, and make her time pass eas- 
ily. 

“The heiress has come again,” they whisper- 
ed at the hotel—“ the Indian lady; she is still 
unmarried, too. What a time we shall have 
now!” 

“Why shall we ?” I inquired. 

“She is so full of spirits, so charming a young 
lady, so fond of light and life and gayety. We 
call her the enchantress.” 

“ Indeed !—and her father ?” 

“Oh, he died years ago in India, and left 
her every penny of his money. And it’s lucky 
there’s no end to it, for she knows how to spend 
it.” 

I felt very strange—strange and uncomfort- 
able—at this account of Miss Anderson. My boy- 
love had gone with my boy-life, perished from 
inanition, but there were reminiscences that made 
my cheek flush and my heart throb. I had been 
so very foolish and sentimental a boy-lover— 
I had loved her, for a boy, so very much 
indeed. ; 





I did not introduce myself to her as the long- 
lost Edwin—I did not renew the acquaintance 
even on the first evening, when she was in the 
ball-room, dancing vigorously, and none the worse 
for her long journey from town. 

She was still petite, and she was very, very 
pretty. I smiled to think how brightly she was 
dressed, and how the brightness of it became her 
olive skin. I smiled still more to find what a 
complete stranger I was to her, and how there 
was not a trace of her old sweetheart left in me. 
I think I should have known her anywhere my- 
self. 

The next day she was taiking to my mother 
in the drawing-room. She made innumerable 
friends, and was wholly without affectation. 
Riches had not spoiled her. 

“What a charming young lady she is!” my 
mother said to me afterward. “TI will introduce 
you this evening, Edwin. Indian princesses are 
not to be met with every day.” 

“She is English.” 

“Yes—but how you can tell I don’t know. 
They call ber the Indian princess here.” 

“ Indeed |” 

My mother introduced me in the course of the 
next night. Miss Anderson was a blaze of dia- 
monds on that special occasion, and it was a reg- 
ular formal high-priced ball, in aid of some local 
charity, which was taking place that night. She 
did not even remember my name, or at least as- 
sociate me with her old sweetheart. We were 
dancing a quadrille together, when I asked her 


suddenly if she did not recollect me. I was 
amused by her long steady stare at me. 
“Was it at Bombay?” she asked. “I re- 


member a gentleman who was very tall and th— 
who was very tall, some four years ago, in In- 
dia.” 

“No, it wasn’t at Bombay.” 

“ Where, then ?” she asked, quickly, and in her 
old sharp, girlish way; “do tell me.” 

“Don’t you recollect the name ?” 

“ Well, I forget what yours is,” she said, laugh- 
ing, as she looked down at the programme. ‘‘E. 
G.’—that stands for exempli gratid, does it not ? 
I was taught so at school.” 

“Yes; and it stands for Edwin Griffin too.” 

“Edwin Griffin,” she exclaimed, “of Weston- 
super-Mare—of Doctor Ragstaff’s seminary for 
young gentlemen. Is it really ?” 

“ Really it is.” 

She clapped her hands, and laughed so loudly 
and musically that the remaining sections of the 
set looked with surprise at her excitement. 

“What fun! Oh, I am so glad to meet you, 
after all these years. Our turn.” 

After we had had our turn she said, “ You did 
keep growing, then—don’t you remember ?” 

oe 

“ And oh, what a couple of sillies we were !” 
she cried. “Iam afraid, very much afraid, that 
I led you into all the nonsense. Oh, I was a 
dreadful young creature, and a great trouble to 
poor Miss Fitzsimmons.” 

This was the beginning of life number two to- 
gether, then. I hardly knew if I thought she had 
improved: I was not quite certain till after sup- 
per that my heart rejoiced to see her very great- 
ly. 

The next day I was sure it did, but then I had 
danced with her four times after supper—once 
by stratagem, she having boldly and maliciously 
cut out, or forgotten, a very bald old gentleman 
old enough to be her grandfather, and who had 
been careering about on his dear old volatile legs 
all the evening. 

“It will do him good to have a bit of a rest,” 
she said, as we were whirling round and round 
in the last waltz but two. 

Yes, it was a wonderfully happy week; the 
next was verging upon dream-land again. There 
was no sentiment about Miss Anderson now ; she 
was full of fun and dash, with an unpleasant 
habit of turning everything into ridicule, good- 
tempered ridicule though it might be. Upon the 
world about her, its little trials, temptations, vic- 
tories, and heart-burning jealousies, she looked 
out with a laughing face on which no shadows 
rested. Never a maiden with so little care per- 
haps. Was I falling in love with her again—with 
a love that might be dangerous to me at last? 
Were the old fancies, the past follies, to troop 
back with their legions as in the boy’s dream-land, 
from which in his heart he may not have thor- 
oughly awakened? I felt so like the boy again! 
the haleyon days of Kewstoke Woods seemed to 
be eight years nearer to me. 

“Do you remember the colors?” she said one 
day. 

“Every one of them.” 

“The lemon, with red spots ?” 

“ Ah! that was a crisis in my life.” 

“Tn your school life—ah, yes.” 

“In my life altogether, perhaps.” 

She looked quickly at me—the deep brown 
eyes were difficult to meet, before the long black 
lashes veiled them. 

“What a hot day, is it not? And I have a 
long ride before dinner with half a dozen friends. 
Good-day for the present, Mr. Griffin.” 

We did not meet till late that night. I was 
dull and dispirited for reasons not to be account- 
ed for clearly. When I came down from my 
room that Saturday evening, I preferred to lean 
against the door-post and watch the dancers. She 
was dressed in amber and black, and looked more 
pretty than I dared to seriously consider. I re- 
membered, suddenly and oddly, an amber and 
black silk neck-tie with which my mother had 
presented me—the colors almost matched, I 
thought, a little grimly. She looked at me and 
smiled, as she passed me in the dance;. I went 
immediately and madly to my room, put on my 
frock-coat, changed back from evening to morn- 
ing dress as more appropriate to my new cos- 
tume, and arranged my amber and black tie upon 
my chest in the old boy fashion. 


The old, old conceit—the old romance! She 





would remember, for she had remembered every- 
thing. 

Would she recollect the last day of our ro- 
mance ?—the last words that I said almost ? 

“If we weren’t to meet, oh! for ever so many 
years, I should wear your colors to let you see I 
loved you just the same, Janie.” 

And in the-gay colors of that night I stood at 
the door and watched her, and loved her once 
again, I fear. 

She came toward me at last, on the arm of my 
old school-fellow Dick Bennett, who had, return- 
ed to Scarborough. Always an officious, push- 
ing fellow, he had soon obtained an introduction 
to the Indian princess, it seemed. I wondered 
how long it would be before he recognized her. 

She looked at me as she approached, started, 
and then turned away her head, and colored very 
much, 

“What’s the matter, Janie?” said Bennett. 
“Your hand is trembling like an aspen.” 

“The dancing has fatigued me.” 

“T was going to introduce you to an old school- 
fellow of mine.” 

“T have been introduced days ago, Richard. 
Now,” she said, looking up with her old bright, 
steady gaze, “it is my turn todo the honors. Mr. 
Griffin, this is my future husband, Mr. Bennett.” 

“ Well, that’s odd,” said Bennett; “I was go- 
ing to say my future wife. I dare say, Griffin, it 
will surprise you a good bit to know that Miss 
Anderson went to school at dear old Weston.” 

“No, it will not,” I answered, hoarsely. 

“Oh! we were all very foolish at dear old 
Weston,” she murmured, “and full of idle fan- 
cies. It is well that children’s fancies never 
last.” 

She looked at her colors near my heart, and 
then at me, and smiled and shook her head. It 
was all over, I knew; and it was lucky for me 
that I knew so quickly and completely. 

My mother and I left Scarborough the next 
week, When I met my lady-love again she was 
a pretty woman of thirty, but getting as stout as 
her husband, and there were half a dozen chil- 
dren romping round her knees. 

THE END. 





THE ENLIGHTENED SHAH. 

we three days his great and serene Highness 

the Shah had brooded in silence. Some 
lofty scheme filled his brain, and not even the 
charms of his nine hundred wives, the delightful 
tidings of a famine in an unfriendly state, the 
soothing knowledge that at a word the heads of 
his devoted subjects could be set rolling—none 
of these had power to rouse him. The courtiers 
trembled in secret. Much had they endured since 
their great master had returned from his Euro- 
pean travels ; for he was bent upon “ elevating” 
the nation over which Allah had placed him; 
his own royal head and hand should lead the 
way. 

The Shah’s mind was an unusually receptive 
one; hence it was that every country he had vis- 
ited had had its direct influence on a nature from 
birth simple and engaging. From England he 
had gathered a modest self-confidence, that only 
its enemies could call pig-headedness, united 
with an amiable desire to have a finger in every- 
body’s pie ; from Lapland, appreciation of color ; 
from Turkey, subtlety and refinement ; in Spain 
he had imbibed the just pomposity and arrogance 
of the grandee; in Germany, a reverent love of 
forty-syllabled words, whether or no they clad 
half-syllable ideas ; in France, a certain airy non- 
chalance that, when cornered, escapes from a di- 
lemma with a shrug and a pertinent “ Mon Dieu! 
what would you have ?” while from Russia’s vast 
extent he had gathered breadth, sparsely and 
meanly populated, but breadth beyond all ques- 
tion. 

Yes, since his European trip the Shah was a 
changed man, and now was the result of his 
three days’ seclusion to be made known. He had 
summoned the Grand Vizier and his cabinet, and 
thus addressed them: “The one desire of my 
life has become the elevation of my people from 
the slough in which they exist, ignorant or will- 
fully blind to the charms of culture. This, then, 
is the scheme with which, praise be to Allah, I 
have been inspired. In the audience chamber of 
my palace shall be collected all the works of art 
that can be produced in the kingdom; the peo- 
ple shall be recompensed with vast honor, and 
pieces of copper—it is not well, saith the Proph- 
et, to let greed of gold outstrip desire for glory 
—and we will constitute ourselves the judges as 
to what is worthy of a place. In gazing on this 
noble collection, my people will become the fairest, 
most enlightened nation of the world. Behold !” 
and with a twitch of his royal hand he uncovered 
a painting, upon which the Grand Vizier and cab- 
inet looked with awe-struck gaze. In the fore- 
ground there was a cow, and in the background 
a house, or else it was a house in the fore and a 
cow in the back ground ; but as they were alike 
in form, color, and expression, the difference was 
immaterial. In the west was setting a beautiful 
golden tomato, shedding its rays over a grove of 
trees in the heavens, and a youth fishing from a 
bridge between two towering bushes. The youth 
was taller than the house, and the fish struggling 
at his line taller than either. ‘‘Is it to be ac- 
cepted ?” asked the Shah, mildly. 

The committee were unanimous in praise—all 
but one. He said it lacked feeling. When the 
shades of evening fell over Ispahan he too lacked 
feeling—because he lacked his head. 

Thus was the new society organized. The em- 
blem was the Peacock; for the modesty as well as 
the beauty of the bird recommended it to the sym- 
pathetic susceptibilities of the Shah with peculiar 
force. A new title was added to his already daz- 
zling array— Father of the Peacock” ; the coin 
of the realm was henceforth stamped with the 
Shah and a peacock by his side; the Most Noble 





est distinction the monarch could bestow was a 
peacock feather; so greatly was it valued that 
the race of peacocks threatened to become extinct, 
and the neighboring Great Mogul felt it neces- 
sary to put an extra guard around his peacock 
throne. 

The new society prospered, for the Shah was 
industrious, and soon there were collected in the 
vast audience chamber some of the rarest works 
of art. The Shah had the leaning common in 
the East toward embroidery, and much that 
adorned the walls and divans was of that de- 
partment of art. There were thousands of ex- 
quisite inscriptions of the lofty teaching of Mo- 
hammed, “* Wash and be clean,” that were to be 
hung up over the entrance, instead of the low- 
minded “Salve” of barbarian races. Well did 
the zealous Shah know that his subjects needed 
the counsel, and to facilitate the reform, he kind- 
ly added a vast quantity of wash-rags. 

He worshipped the Conventional—not in the 
least because he found Nature too much for him. 
And it had its advantages beyond question. When 
the hot Persian sun had faded the beautiful gold- 
en dandelions to a tender yellow, they could be 
rechristened primroses; and when these in turn 
had paled away, they could again command at- 
tention as snow-drops. And people looked at 
them in awe, and whispered, “ How natural they 
are! Beautiful! beautiful !” 

The society was a success; only once had a 
contribution of the noble founder been declared 
not up to the standard he sought to establish, 
The next day one of the heads of the society was 
missing. 

There was a certain delicacy amongst the peo- 
ple about sending in their contributions. They 
did not like to compete with the Shah. At last 
a barbarian plucked up courage. He had been 
one of the Shah’s suite in England, and he set 
to work on a copy of a drawing he had seen 
there. It had been designed and painted on one 
of the doors of his own house by a miserable 
scribbler and dauber, known in the singular no- 
menclature of the English as Sir Christopher 
Dresser. It was called “‘ Paternal Advice,” and 
it represented a rooster giving counsel to his lit- 
tle son. The English, in their benighted condi- 
tion, considered it a remarkably fine specimen of 
conventional art. The barbarian copied it with 
exquisite care. Not only was there line for line, 
but the expression, the /ife, was identical, and in 
presumptuous hope he brought it to the audience 
chamber. The next day he received the Shah’s 
verdict. He graciously declared the workman- 
ship to be commendable, but the design was very 
poor. The next day the barbarian’s head had fall- 
en. “The standard must be maintained,” said the 
Shah. 

For some time no one else brought anything. 
At last another barbarian, who had picked up the 
art of embroidery whilst in France, sent to the 
royal palace the finest piece of work he could 
devise. The next day the royal criticism came: 
“Well executed, but the design is poor. - It lacks 
breadth. The tone is thin and poor, and the 
chiar-oscuro does not display a good feeling for 
color.” 

The barbarian was overwhelmed. He felt that 
he was in danger of losing his head. When, by- 
and-by, he had recovered, he thought to himself: 
“Tt is said our gracious lord and master some- 
times changes his mood. I will try again to-mor- 
row.” Hedidso. The work came back to him with 
the criticism appended : “ The design is excellent, 
but the workmanship is poor. Study Swift and 
Dr. Johnson.” 

The poor barbarian grew pale; he felt his 
reason tottering. But once again he gathered 
courage. Again his work came back to him, and 
with it was the criticism: “It lacks delicacy and 
refinement. The strength of the lines is not 
compensated for by the rudimentation of the col- 
or feeling and the development of the flower 
stalks. The theory should be more elaborated. 
It would then gain breadth, and the Emperor of 
China would encourage the opium trade. In short, 
it is not up to the standard.” 

The next day came the emissaries of the Shah 
to put the barbarian to death. Too late; the 
day before he had expired in an insane asy- 
lum. 

Time went on. One day the cabinet acquaint- 
ed the Shah with the fact that his vast audience 
chamber was filled to overflowing. It would con- 
tain absolutely nothing more. 

“Tt behooves us, then, to find a name for our 
undertaking,” and the Shah smiled a pleased 
smile. “ But first, how do they sell?” 

The cabinet looked at each other in profound 
silence. Instinctively did each feel of his neck. 

“ Gracious and Serene Highness, Heart and Sun 
of Persia, Father of the Peacock,” at length re- 
plied the Grand Vizier, gently, “they are a tre- 
mendous sell.” 

“We will call the new society,” said the Shah, 
solemnly—“ we will call it the ‘Society for the 
Regeneration of Mankind by the Cultivation of 
the Asthetic Faculty.’ ” 





PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. 
See illustration on double page. 

MNHIS exquisite picture is one of the happiest 

efforts of the illustrious French painter 
Carolus Duran, whose name is almost as well 
known in America as in his own country, and 
whose most signal successes have been won in 
portraiture, particularly that of children. The 
perfect naturalness which is one of the artist’s 
greatest charms is apparent in this excellent 
specimen of his work. With his hands demure- 
ly clasped before him, the pretty boy stands lost 
in thought, quite unconscious that he is posing 
for his portrait: The picturesque dress, wide 
collar, broad hat with curling feather, and long 
floating curls, enhance the grace of one of the 
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most beautiful art pictures of the day, which 
won the warmest applause from the critics upon 
its exhibition at last year’s Salon, one of whom, 
Eugéne Montrosier, admirably sums up the char- 
acteristics of the artist as follows: “The where- 
fore of the grand success of Carolus Duran is 
easily explained. He makes living beings, and 
he makes them thus because he so sees them. 
One feels that when he has a subject under his 
eyes, he scrutinizes the very soul. With a pen- 
etrating look, he seizes the dominant passion, 
and this becomes the point of support for the 
whole work. With such a painter there are no 
trickeries, no feints, no sous-entendus ; all is pre- 
cise, definite, absolute —true even to cruelty; 
and by the side of this force, what delicacy, what 
sentiment, what grace, mingled with his déborde- 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ments! No one paints children better than he; 
he allows them mischief and fun, tender joy and 
juvenile revelry. He gives affection and solici- 
tude to the strokes of his brush.” The engraver 
has done justice to the original, and produced a 
picture that is a worthy addition to the art gal- 
lery of the Bazar. 





Bird and Ring Table Screen. 
fw is one of the Royal School of Art Ne2- 
die-Work designs after the Japanese style, 
and is infinitely varied, like the Japanese circles, 
by changes of coloring and of background. It 
may be worked on dark brown satin or plush in 
gold thread with a few touches of yellow silk, or 





with solidly worked gray-blue birds on dark blue 
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with gold bamboo, rings, beaks, etc., or with 
green birds on dark olive. The three flying 
birds on the centre panel are also good for para- 
sols and fans, and many uses for this design will 
suggest themselves to the worker. Feather stitch, 
stem stitch, and laid-work (where gold thread is 
used) are all the varicty necessary. Figs. 1 and 
2 on this page and Fig. 3 on page 525 give the 
three panels. A diagram in the corner of panel 
Fig. 1 shows the whole screen mounted. 





Large Folding Screen—The Seasons. 
See illustration on page 525. 
NHIS elaborate screen is worked in natural 
coloring, and with crewels touched up here 
and there with silks; thus in winter the stems 
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and cones are brown crewels, the pine tassels dark 
blue-green silk, leaves browns and grays, with 
the high lights in silk. As the design is natural 
in style, any skillful sketcher can easily draw it 
full size for herself, the arrangement being ad- 
mirably well shown in the sketch. The flowers 
in the dado are closely copied from nature, both 
in design and coloring ; the tiger-lily with its spots, 
the mistletoe with its greenish-white berries, are 
perfectly imitated. The screen is worked on a 
variety of neutral backgtounds—cream sheeting, 
dull olive satin, or brown plush—and is mounted 
in black, olive-colored, or brown wood, according 
with the ground color. The pattern, full work- 
ing size, is too large for publication, but can be ob- 
tained from the South Kensington Royal School 





of Art Needle-Work. 
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DIAGRAM OF TABLE SCREEN. 





























Fics. 1 anp 2.—BIRD AND RING TABLE SCREEN.—FULL SIZE.—[See Fic. 3, Pace 525.J—From tar Sovtn Kenstreton Royat Scnoor or Art Nerpie-Work. 
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Fic. 3—BIRD AND RING TABLE SCREEN.—FULL SIZE.—[Seer Fies. 1 ayp 2, Pace 524.]—From tae Sourn Kenstneton Royat Scnoon or Art Neepie-Work. 
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LARGE FOLDING SCREEN—THE SEASONS.—REDUCED SIZE.—From tae Sovrn Kensincton Royan Scnoon or Art NezpLe-Work.—[See Pace 524.] 
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USEFUL RE .CIPES. 


Greman Praou Proxie.—Boil together one gallon of 
good vinegar, seven and a half pounds of brown sugar, 
two ounces of ginger, two ounces of black pepper, 
two ounces of mace, two ounces of allspice, one ounce 
of cloves, with a little scraped horse-radish. All the 
spices must be beaten. After these have boiled well, 
put in fifteen pounds of peeled clingstone peaches, and 
boil well together till the peaches are done enough to 
stick a straw through to the stone; if they are boiled 
too much, they wil! fall from the stone. If the pickle 
should begin to work, pour ont all the liquor from 
the fruit, boil it well, and pour it boiling hot over the 
fruit. 

To Preserve Pears.—Parboil the pears until a straw 
can be darted through them. Set them on dishes to 
cool. Meanwhile to each pound of fruit allow one 
pound of white sugar. Make a nice syrup of nearly 
one pint of water to a pound of sugar, and when clar- 
ified put in the pears—in the blossom end of each 
should be stuck a clove—and boil gently until clear. 
Pear jam is made precisely like peach jam, only pears 
must always be parboiled in the first instance. 

Currey Bounor.—Morello cherries are best for this 
purpose. The cherries must be put into large three- 
gallon stone jars, and set in a pot of water that must 
be gradually brought to boiling heat. Let the water 
boil briskly for an hour, putting also into each jar 
about one quart of water; then strain off the juice 
through a sieve, without squeezing the fruit at all. 
Add to each gallon of juice a pound of clarified sugar 
stirred into a quart of ogod brandy. Put away in 
demijohns or bottles, tightly corked. 





BIBLE HELPS. 

A great deal of Bible study as carried on at 
the present day, with the oftentimes superficial 
helps afforded by the newspapers and the Sunday- 
school articles, is very like college cramming. It 
gives us a knowledge of the lesson for the hour, 
but no broad, general, and permanent acquisition. 
It is far*wiser for the Bible student to prepare 
himself for careful Bible study by gradually gath- 
ering about him a Biblical library, and especially 
a good Commentary and a good Bible Dictionary. 
These ought to be in every household. 

The best Commentary on the Bible is that of 
Mr. Barnes. It was the work of his lifetime; 
the verdict of the American people has been 
given upon it; more copies of this Commentary 
have been sold in this country probably than of 
all other Commentaries combined. It possesses 
in a remarkable degree the combined qualities 
necessary for such a Commentary—a scholarly 
interpretation of the original derived from a care- 
ful study of the best authorities, an intelligent 
and clear illustration of the ancient manners and 
customs, an understanding of which is necessary 
to much of the Scripture, and a practical and 
spiritual elucidation of the truth as applied 
to actual life. The work is vividly and fully 
illustrated, and is printed in volumes easily car- 
ried in the coat pocket. 

By far the best and completest religious Dic- 
tionary is the monumental work of McClintock 
and Strong, in ten volumes. This work has been 
over twenty years in preparation. The ablest 
scholars in America have contributed to its pages ; 
it covers the whole ground of Ecclesiastical, Theo- 
logical, and Biblical literature, and its learned 
editors have made full use of the works of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and German scholars. 

What McClintock and Strong’s is to the pro- 
fessional student, the “Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” is to the layman, the family, and 
the Sunday-school teacher. It is the joint pro- 
duct of Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. T. C. Conant. 
It covers the whole ground of Biblical literature; 
but it also includes much else: it contains full 
information respecting all the Christian sects 
and denominations, and all religious and theo- 
logical terms, It is written in the interest of no 
sect, and its articles on the different denomina- 
tions have been each submitted to the super- 
vision of some eminent scholar in that denomina- 
tion. An Index—a novel feature in a Dictionary 
—at the close of the volume, contains all the 
proper names to be found in Scripture, with Bib- 
lical references; so that even those names of 
persons and places concerning which nothing 
else is known are referred to. Dr. Abbott com- 
mands a literary style which is eminently fitted 
to convey knowledge to the popular mind. He 
has inherited from his father, Jacob Abbott— 
whose well-known works evince a marvellous 
power of bringing down historical and scientific 
knowledge to the comprehension of children— 
a clear and attractive style of expression, which 
renders this work available for the use of the 
most unlettered and inexperienced reader. The 
whole work has passed under the supervision of 
Dr. Conant, than whom there is no abler, pro- 
found, and more accurate Biblical scholar. The 
work, therefore, is thoroughly trustworthy, not 
only in its more important statements, but also 
in its references to Scripture and other author- 
ities ; and with its aid any parent or member of 
the family circle, any teacher in the Sunday- 
school, or any pastor, may answer any question 
on religious or semi-religious subjects that may 
be asked by a child, a pupil, or a member of the 
congregation, respectively, or may obtain full and 
trustworthy information upon any point that 
may suggest itself in the course of reading the 
Holy Scriptures. 

He who will place on his shelves Mr. Barnes’s 
Commentary and Abbott's Dictionary will have 
the best apparatus for the instruction of the 
household and the children, and for the prepara- 
tion for Bible study in the Sunday-school, which 
modern literature and scholarship afford. 

The three works (M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyclo- 
peedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, 10 vols., Royal 8vo, $50; Albert 
Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament, 11 vols., 
12mo, $16 50; and Lyman Abbott’s Dictionary 
of Religious Knowledge, Royal 8vo, $6) are pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York, who, 
on application, will send free descriptive lists 
and prices. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as a 
beverage beyond anything I know of in the form of 
medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no prep- 
aration to equal it.”—[Adv.]} 





ROSE EYTINGE. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me at once six boxes of your 
American Face Powder, tinted, and oblige, 
—[Com.]} Yours truly, Rosk Eyttae. 





BABIES OF MAUMEE. 

Potatoes they grew small, 

And they ate them tops and all 
In Maumee; 

The babies kicked and squalled, 

And mothers spanked them all 
In Maumee; 

Castoria’s cured them all, 

No babies now that bawl 


In Maumee, —[Adv.]} 














Coryina Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred | 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care ful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


U niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
75 cents 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
fem es de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris 
27, rune Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 

the box. 
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Sprains, Burns, Sunburns, Bruises, Soreness, 
Insect Bites, Ivy Poisoning, Boils, 

Old Sores, &c. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING. 


It is the Ladies’ 
Friend. — All female 
complaints yield to its 


For Hemorrhages it 
is the greatest staunch- 
er of bleeding in exist- 


ence. wondrous power, 
For Burns, Scalds, | For Ulcers, Old Sores, 
Wounds, Bruises, or Open Wounds, its 


action upon these is 
most remarkable. The 
most obstinate cases are 
cured. 

Toothache, Faceache, 
Bites of Insects,Sore 
Feet, and all diseases of 
an Inflammatory charac- 
_ are certainly cured 
by 
POND’S EXTRACT, 

The attention of 


Tourists and Travellers 


Is especially directed to the importance of providing 
themselves with a supply of POND’S EXTRACT. It 
is invaluable in case of accidents, sick headache, &c. 

CAUTION.—POND’S EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated. The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade- 
mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None other is gen- 
uine, Always insist on having POND’S EXTRACT. 
Take no other preparation, Jt is never sold in bulk, or 
by measure, 

¢?” Over New Pamputer, witn History or ovr 
Preparations, Sent FREE on arppiication TO 

POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
14 West 14th Street, New York. 


Mrs. THOM PSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


and Sprains, it is un- 
equalled—stopping pain 
and healing in a mar- 
vellous manner. 


For Inflamed and 
Sore Eyes.—lIts effect 
upon these delicate or- 
= is simply marvel- 
ous. It can be used 
without theslightest fear 
of harm. 

















The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 To $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ae of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MES. 

. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
oe Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 


nner 
EMO COME «beg, 


uns 


12 East 14th ‘Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALl OEALERS TwrRouGHourT Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds, 


’ 
BEATTY 8 only $65. Pianos, $125 up. te Illus. 
Catalog. Free. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





Ladies afflicted ‘with 


It has been decmtnalig 


every instance it has 
Sol oe LAIRD’S BLOO 
ful effic 











SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will es obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
analyzed by the Board of Health of New Yori 
pronounced entirely tres from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
iven entire satisfaction. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


OOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 


acy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 





FARM FESTIVALS. 


By WILL CARLETON, 


Avrnor or “Farm Bauiaps,” “Farm LeGEnps,” aNnD 


“ CENTENNIAL RayMes.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Hdges, $2 50. 


There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe to 
us his dramatis persone, but he places them before 
us, and they tell their own story. * * * Mr. Carleton is, 
in his way, as truly a creator of character as Robert 
Browning, and we recognize in him not only the 
genius which creates, but the art which exhibits his 
creations with a skill that commands our attention. 
—N. ¥. Times. 

Mr. Carleton’s work is honest and faithful and 
graphic.—N. Y. Independent, 





His ballads are genuine transcripts of nature, ad- 
mirable genre pictures from life. They exhibit an 
originality of conception and power of execution 
which entitle the author to claim rank as a master in 
this field of poetic literature.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The usual excellences of this writer's works, sim- 
plicity and homely strength, are observable in these 
ballads.—N. Y. Express. 

They are vivid photographs not only of rural ways, 
but of the customs common to humanity.—Cincinnati 
Gazette. 


Pusuisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(G™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 








SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both ome and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t! cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 





—— —————_— 









‘JEF FERIE S LAWN “TENNIS. 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 

Jefferie’s Best ar Yar! we F SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40 nd $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 

rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalozue. PECK & SN Y DER, Manufacturers, 

124 « 126 Nassau Street, New York. 








‘BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
| CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 


py sicians as not injurions to 
“ven 
Wanrawr eo i Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


» ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
os ese ealth. For sale by Chicago 
Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
MONEY -~inecanll $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all parts of the U. 8. 





FRAGRANT SOZODONT 
Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 


TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TRETH and GUMS. 
Impure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 


wav PRESIDENT 








BRAVE 


A Memento of His Assassination. 
An Elegant Engraving, Size 19 x 24. 


Containin nee prea cic pene t of PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
and NIN RTR ENGRAVINGS OF HIS CABINET. 
With statistics of our national prosperity, education, Church 
and State. Various vignettes, two correct views of the 
obelisk in Central. Park, anda pelane historical engraving of 
No description with the = will 
enable you to form at aay idea of this beautiful work It 
as been pronvunced by all who have seen it as the t most 
poh and artistic piece of work of modern times me 
idea may be hes ee R SS the artist’s work alone 
cost over $2,' ing the publishers of this 
beautiful picture. re aie <r to present to EVERY READ- 
ER OF THIS — RTI ay: eg he a@ Souvenir of OUR BRAVE 
PRESIDEN make the following liberal offer: For 
pers FIVE CENTS we will send the above described 
ork reo a“ pT ao oS illustrated HOUSEHOI.D 
GUEST. MAGAZIN number containing 48 pages of 
beautiful Tv iatelell and choice reading, for six months for 
only eek tet FIVE CENTS. The — of the magazine is 
© year,so we actually give you the engraving 
FREE. This offer is made for two purposes: First, to iatro- 
duce our mal bee into every family where it is not now 
taken; second, because it gives us great pleasure to be able 
vo place such asou Nag in every saeies a The price 
{the ben, poem alone at $1. ” np 





has been fix 
1 be worth double the ape 


sd it wi If, = ‘ever, want 
the 2 eee cask or posta we wiit mail it to you, post 
paid, s in cas! imps, and money 


will be « senertene y refunded if oem more than satisfied 
with your purchase. No patriotic citizen: ota ny party should 
be withoutit. As to our nen prow ng we <= et to RiDEO ) ei 

eye Address 


O Barclay St., N. ¥. amb) 





yo aa D 
SY Fer intents & (nvatide,| 


tcine, but a steam-cooked food, 
Di to the weakest stomach.} 
DE no other. Sold by bain 
Woo ricu & Co. on ever: 











PARSHALL’S Original Quince Bandoline 
Powder ag an elegant 
perfumed Bandoline. Never spo! not soil 
the hair. Unaffected b hi parapiration. 10 cents. Sold 
by Druggists. G. H. PARSHALL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUGUST 13, 1981. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities. 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 














REMOVAL. 


A. SELI G, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 
Has removed to No. 38 West 23d Street, betweeu 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of Art Neepiework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Laces, Lace 








| Coiskieaier } 
| FURNITURE. Q_ 
| LACE CURTAINS. 1 
| CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 








Braids, and all materials for making Laces and Faney | 


Goods, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


WALTER BUHL & CO,, 


109 WOODWARD AVE., 









Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques and 
Dolmans, Mink Cloaks, 
Silk and Satin Fur-Lined 
Garments, Gentlemen’s 
Fur Caps and Gloves. 
SEE THAT EVERY ARTICLE 
IS MARKED 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS, 


By MISS OAKEY. 


Cloth, $1 OO. 


16mo, 





This little book, written by one whose training in 
art has caused her to find contemporaneous humanity 
often a less beantiful panorama than it need be, from 
its lack of knowledge how not to destroy the beanti- 
ful gifts of nature, is an earnest effort to prove that 
the fit clothing of the individual is not a matter of 
caprice, but may be based upon definite laws of form 
and color; 
or expense, but upon good taste and knowledge— 
upon its harmony with the surroundings and needs 
of the individual.—Eztract from Introduction. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the yren, 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th Street, N, ¥., 


DETROIT, MICH., | 





that it does not depend upon elaboration | 


rters of materials for HONITON and POINT 


in JE MAKING, ARRASENE, and all materials for 
Kensington Art Needlework. “How to 
Make Lace, "50C. Pattern Book, We. Send for price-list. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and the KIDNEYS. 


and all may Pee. For sale by all 








For ir Toilet, Bath, : and Nursery. 
Ladies are delighted with it. 
| WHY ? IT SUPPRESSES ALL UN- 


POWDER, PLEASANT ODORS RESULTING 
FROM PROFUSE PERSPIRATION. 


It CURES Mosquito Bites. No other preparation 
like it. Now is the time to use it. 
on receipt of price—50 cents per box. Address 
WH HITTEMORE MORE & coO., Cc linton, Conn. 

? PARLOR 
— 2 Andrews’, Parlor Bed. 
an? a. Bedding folds out of sight; it saves room— 
os 
i 












ee 










carters Price, @2 up. We guar- 
antee satistaction. Send iu I)l, eat- 
Salogue. Made only by A. HM. 
~ Andrews & Co. Chisago, ml. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS. ar; atalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


$5 t0 $20 Rats 





per day at “home. ~ Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Sent by mail | 


Established 1840. 
JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 





SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 


MILLINERY. OQ” “CO FANCY GOODS. 
DOMESTICS. O Unpenwrar 
ae ee 
LINENS. 0 O LACES. 
C O 
O O 

O Oo 
0 r 
ai x 





| Eighth prensa corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


ier, ONES" 


SIIOES. an i ERY. 


t CROCKERY. 


=) 
al 
a) 


A. 
‘\VHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine ‘Tine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; "full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Oo Hi 
O GLASSWARE. | 

r = 
© REFRIGERATORS. | 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 


tion to all requests. 

Uneqnalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONE Sth Avenue 

and 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
Yor RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (irs Alls) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. ! 
removes Dandruff, allays all seking, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
lass stoppered Bottles. Sold byail ers 


Foal HairPin 


Something new and 
+ elegant, consisting of 

beautiful French Flow- 
ers, Leaves, and Grasses, 
tastefully arranged and 
firmly attached to a 
small silvered bar which 
hinges upon a silver 
plated hair-pin in such 
a manner as to permit 
the flowers to rest in 
any desired position. 
These pins are very 
fashionable, and can be 
worn at all times and 
in all places. The Flow- 
ers are exact represen- 
tations of fresh cut 
natural flowers, and as 
ornaments for the hair 
are unequalled. They 
also can be worn as 
Brooches. They have 
been sold at very high 
— by some of our 
eading Jewellers and 











Fancy Goods dealers, 


but we believe in large sales and small profits, and 





P.O. Box 4614. 


offer them as foliows (each pin in a handsome box): 
Single pin, 33 cents. 4 pins, different designs, $1.00. 
One dozen, $2.75, hy mail, postpaid. Send postage 
stamps of any denomination for amounts less than 
$1.00. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 
87 Warren St., New York. 


CHAMPLIN'S| 
LIQUID 


This fragrant and exquisite 
cosmetic offers to all who de- 
sire to have a beautiful com- 
solutely safe, 
| beautifying and preserving the 


PEAR I. |skin. Sold by all druggists. 


50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co. »Augusta, Maine, 
30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ase’ t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 32-col. woe paper Free with 
every order, Amexioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 





JONES 


PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 187 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sug 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW York. 











Lisrary or Conoress, r 

Coryrieut Orrior, WaAsiiINGTON. § 
To wit: Br ir Rememueren, that on the 22d day of 
June, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 


ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have deposited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 
AGNES. A Franconia Story. 
the Rollo Books. 
CAROLINE. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 


By the Author of 








The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- | 


formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 


the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 





| plexion, an article not only ab- | 
but possessing | 
| the most valuable qualities for | 


tion of their respective copyrights. 


Basen Electro-Magnotic Garter 
CURES NEURALGIC 
RHEUMATISM, Cc f 
CRAMPS,etc. Drvecors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to ILL- 
Suaren and Dwarrep Limss. 
Substantially made of best SILKE, 
Satin oR Corron WEBBING. Beau- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES: One inch, all here or 
Satin, French Elastic 

usual colors), 





a 





cents. English Elastic Cotto n 
Webbing (one inch wide), La 
dies’, $1 len’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
% cents, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
ener Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., 144 
ee _Dunedt., N. Y. P.O. Box 4048, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN E, On Se SOU cacsawecencs $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............00+ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harver & Brorurrs, 


te?” HARPER'S CAT rALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volames, 
will be sent by mail on Feceipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


BARLOWS | THE FaMiL ILY WASH BLU E. 
INDIGO BLUE, 


D.S. Ny tL TBERGE R, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford,Ct. 





| An Ocean Free-Lance. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I, 
Studies for the Old World 
By Josrru Harron. 4to, Paper, 


TO-DAY IN AMERICA. 
and the New. 
20 cents. 


IL. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monoure D. Conway. 
Ijlustraied. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Ill. 
FARM FESTIVALS. By Wirt. Cartrron, Author 


of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and “Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” With numerous characteristic 
Illustrations, Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 
IV. 
BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Coth, 
$1 00, 
Vv. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 


vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. lémo, Cloth, 45 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 
Vi 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pref- 


ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patiarn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
VII. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Catcens, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 


College, 


Edinburgh. 


4to, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 


Vit. 

HARPER'S 7 Coe a OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sarar~r. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

XI. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 





Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 


W. Pemproke Ferrivegr. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (i881). In Three Volumes, 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
Von. 1 —Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland 
Von 
Tr — y, 


Vou 


If —Germany, 
Greece. 
I1I.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 


Xx. — 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 


The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The 


Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
1X. 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Casor Lover. Svo, Half Leather, $3 00. 

XII. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books. 
Iilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Winiiam Howie Wyte. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Tro.tore. 20 cents. 
a Brighton Story. 
55 Illustrations. 


The Beautiful Wretch: 


By Wi- 
LIAM Back. With 


20 cents. 
The Story of Helen Troy. “By the Anthor of ‘* Golden- 
tod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Groner H. Herworru. $1 00. 


By W. Crank Russet. 20 cts. 


A Costly Heritage. By Anion O'HANLON. 20 cents. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuto. Girr. 20 cents 
and other Stories. 
15 ceuts. 


At the Seaside, 
Tay. 


By Mary Cro. 


A Child of Nature. By Roserr Buouanan, 15 cents. 


My First Offe 
AY. 


r, and other Stories. By Mary Crow. 
15 cents. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By Water Besant and 
James Riox. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne Beare. 20 cents. 

62 Harrer & Brorucus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


82 Hanrenr’s Catrarocun mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This College is thoroughly furnished for giving « 
superior education in College and Eclectic Courses of 
Study, and aleo in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow 

ment its charges are unusually moderate. Send for 
Catalogue to Rev. A.W. c OWLES, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


sole 


)\ YOUR NAME teatizci0s 


New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes ete. —no two alike. 
Agent’s Somplete Sample Book, 25e. Great variety 

Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 

—— 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 0c. 

STEVENS BROS.. Box 2, Northford, Ct. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauuetr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 























OVERCOME WITH PITY AT THE SIGHT OF A POOR LITTLE Doc, BUT 


FACETLZ. 


One night a burly Englishman who had the faculty 
of exciting Carlyle to frenzy by talking about O’Con- 
nell called on the sage, and after a little talk about 
the weather, at it they went. It was hot and heavy, 
and a flerce and merciless contest. The call to tea put 
a brief stop to it, but it soon began again, There were 
several guests present, and Mrs. Carlyle put her foot 
on the Englishman’s to implore peace. He no sooner 
felt the pressure than he screamed out: “‘ Why don’t 
you touch your husband's toe, Mrs. Carlyle? I am 
sure he is far more to blame than I am.” 
company burst out laughing, including Carlyle him- 
self, and tea was finished in comparative tranquillity. 


—_——_@————. 
A wag, who thought to have a joke at the expense of 
av Irish provision dealer, said, ‘Can you supply me 
with a yard of pork ?” 
“Pat,” said the dealer to his assistant, “give this 
gentleman three pig's feet.” 


——-—_—_—~—_——_- 
Tury are.—Bay windows are safe harbors at night 
for little smacks. _ 


The weather continues very changeable in Scotland. 
A few days ago a man near moral was sun-struck 
right at the close of a snow-storm, because he couldn't 
get his Ulster off quick enough. 


} fe.) wh la cD 
«Ald Uda 


\ nrc _ 


ONE OF THE THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT 
Jinxs. “A—have I had the~—a—pleasure of saying Good-by to you, Miss 


The whole 





“ Etiquette” writes 
to inquire if it would 
be proper for him to 
support a young lady 
if she was seized with 
faintness, even if he 
had not been intro- 
duced. Proper, young 
man? Certainly—prop 
her, by all means, 

wticoetiieliaprienienen 

The following notice 
is placed at the door of 
a ready-made clothing 
establishment in one 
of the poorer quarters 
of Paris: “Do not go 
somewhere else to be 
robbed ; walk in here.” 

a ee 


The clergyman who 
tied the knot made a 
serious sort of speech 
when the cake was cut. 


One of the little bridemaids, aged seven years, was ask- 
ed by a younger sister to give an account of the 
mony. “Oh,” said she, ‘‘ we had the prayers in church, 


and the sermon at breakfast.” 
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FASHION STRONGER 








THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 


UNSAID. 


Mary?” 


cere- 





TOTALLY UNMOVED BY THE PovERTY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


A rich patient of hyp- 
Ochondriacal disposi- 
tion detailed his ima- 
ginary woes and symp- 
foms to his doctor. 


the witty physician, “I 
can do nothing for you. 
The man who listens 
to himself living hears 
himself dying.” 


eget 
If you are troubled 
with sleeplessness, im- 


get up. 


——————— 
There has been a 
| family jar. ‘Come, 
mother, come,” says 
the son-in-law to the 
old lady, in obedience 
to the pitiful request 
of his wife not to be 
disagreeable, “let us 

make it up. I said there was no woman in the world 

so unbearable as you are—didn’t I ?—at which you felt 

hurt. Well, I take it back—there are others.” 

——————»_— 

“There's some things as old as the hills, anyhow,” 
said old Uncle Reuben. 

** What are they ?” asked his niece. 

“They're the valleys between ’em, child,” solemnly 
answered the old man, 


** My dear fellow,” said | 


agine you have got to | 





House-painters are at to develop high art. 
A gentleman who wanted his house repainted called 
upon one of the craft. ‘* Well,” said the painter, 
“what's your taste, sir? I can give you a harmony 
in green and white, or a symphony in lavender and 
brown, or a nocturne in yellow and blue.” The gen- 
tleman was terribly embarrassed at being obliged to 
say he did not know. He had not before been aware 
that it required a knowledge of high art to qualify a 
man to give an order to a house-painter, 
invested ileal 

A little girl was eating green corn by gnawing it 
from a cob, wifen her teeth became entangled with the 
corn-silk. ‘‘Oh dear!” said she, impatiently, ‘* 1 wish 
when they get the corn made they would pull out the 


basting threads.” 


“There is no place like home,” repeated Mr. Hen- 
peck, looking at a motto, and he heartily added, “ I’m 
glad there isn’t!” 


——.—_— 
Never cry over spilled milk, There is enough water 
in it already. 
cenntlpiediiettine 


* Pat,” said a gentleman who is fond of using high- 
sounding phraseology to b‘s man-of-all-work, “I am 
going to town at ten o’cleck, and shall weed out the 
cucumber beds in the int-rim.” 

“Interim?” thought Pat. ‘‘That’s a mighty quare 
name for a garden, annyhow !” 

“Is Mr. Smithe at home ?” asked a visitor who called 
shortly afterward, 

* Yis, sorr; ye'll find him at work in his interim there 
beyant,” announced Pat, 
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ZESTHETIANA—THE 


Lapy Cuetsea Ware (with vase). “ Yes, it is quite too distinctly tender. 
i ws Cuorus or AsTHETES. “ious! [ 
diamond cement, and heart-throbbingly watched by its side the livelong 


a loathly modern plate—and gees! 
apy C. W. “I treated it wit 


night. To-day—to-day—it is as well as can be expected. 





CHINA CRAZE, 
Yesterday it knocked against 
“Quite too preciously terrible !” 


” 











